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EDITORIAL 


An event of importance to sociologists is to take place 
in connection with the dedication of the new building of the 
School of Education at New York University, on the 
twenty-eighth day of February and the first of March, 
1930. 

The department of educational sociology of the School 
of Education has had a very remarkable development dur- 
ing the past few years, not only in the undergraduate 
courses which are given for all students of education, but 
particularly in the graduate field in research techniques and 
methods. Under a subvention of the Committee of Social 
Hygiene, Professor Thrasher has, during the past two 
years, made marked progress in determining the educa- 
tional influence of the Boys’ Club at 112th Street and Sec- 
ond Avenue, New York City. 

This study has gone far enough to indicate its essential 
value, as a method of research, in the field of educational 
sociology. With the opening of the building, there will 
be established a sociological clinic dealing primarily with 
problem children who are gifted. This will provide a unique 
method of research in the field with a different emphasis 
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from that of the psychiatric clinics which are now in opera- 
tion. 

The program in connection with the opening of the 
clinic will be concerned with the dedication of the new 
building and will take place on Friday the twenty-eighth 
of February. On Saturday, the program which is listed 
below will be presented, in the nature of a conference, for 
the consideration of the present future and status of the 
various types of research carried on. The program is not 
only of interest to the University and its members, but we 
are sure it will be of interest to all the readers of THE 
JOURNAL. 


MORNING CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
Saturday, March 1, 10.00-12.30 
Dr. WALTER W. Pettit, New York School of Social Work 


Chairman 


10.00 THe PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
Paper by Walter Robinson Smith 
Discussion by Charles Peters 


10.30 THe Priace EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Paper by A. O. Bowden 
Discussion by Samuel Rutledge 


11.00 Some SocioLtocicAL BASES OF LEARNING AND 


TEACHING 
Paper by Benjamin F. Stalcup 


11.10 AN EXPERIMENT IN CLINICAL SOCIOLOGY 
Paper by Harvey W. Zorbaugh 


11.20 A Project IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
Paper by E. George Payne 
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11.30 THe Future or EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
Paper by David Snedden 


12.00 General Discussion 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM ON RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


Saturday, March 1, 2.30-4.30 


Dr. GEorRGE E. VINCENT, Rockefeller Foundation 
Chairman 


2.30 Tue GENERAL SET-UP AND PURPOSES OF THE Boys’ 


Stupy 
Paper by Frederic M. Thrasher 


3.00 Janet Fowler Nelson, Psychologist, Boys’ Club Study 


3.10 R. L. Whitely, in charge of Case Studies, Boys’ Club 
Study 


3.20 Leonard Covello, Boys’ Club Study 


3.30 Orville W. Crays, in charge of Motion Picture 
Study, Boys’ Club Study 


3.40 Discussion of Boys’ Club Study 
LeRoy Bowman 
Arthur Swift 
Daniel Kulp, II 
Clarence A. Perry 


4.00 Inspection of Boys’ Club Study Exhibits and Movies 


= 


THE OBSERVATION OF THE PROBLEM BOY 
R. L. WHITLEY 


The observation of the problem boy in his social world 
is a useful method for obtaining a concrete picture of him 
that will throw light on his difficulties. The observation 
may be used (1) as a tool for working out an adjustment 
for the boy in the school situation or elsewhere, and (2) 
as a research technique. In the school situation, the same 
behavior of the boy would be observed by the teacher 
attempting to work out an adjustment for him as would 
be observed by the person studying him for research pur- 
poses. 

The report of his behavior consists of a statement of his 
overt and verbal responses in a given social situation. It 
is important to note that problem behavior is generally a 
function of a specific situation. For this reason, the diag- 
nosis of the child’s difficulties can be made much more ob- 
jective if there are concrete and detailed descriptions of the 
child’s behavior in various situations to which he is attempt- 
ing to adjust himself. When the child is studied in the 
clinic, he is taken out of natural situations in which he 
behaves, and the account of his behavior there depends 
largely on what other people say he does. His behavior 
in the clinic situation is important, and should be reported 
concretely. Much case material, however, which is significant 
in itself, is based on other people’s statements of the prob- 
lems and behavior of the subject. The ideal method of ob- 
servation is that in which two or more trained observers 
give stenographic reports of the behavior of the child in 
a given situation. In the observations reported here, how- 
ever, it has not been possible to take notes because of the fact 
that this practice would introduce an element which would 
entirely alter the situation. The taking of notes on problem 
boys, many of whom are from fourteen to eighteen years 
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of age, would seriously threaten the rapport which the 
observer has built up with them. For this reason, it has 
been necessary to report their behavior as soon as possible 
after it has occurred. 

By recording a series of concrete observations of the 
boy in different situations, it is possible to see his charac- 
teristic modes of response to the social stimuli which con- 
front him in these situations. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that the observation is but one of the methods that 
are being used in the study of these boys. Others include 
medical examination, psychological examination, psychiatric 
diagnosis, complete sociological interview with the boy, 
interviews with his friends about him, interviews with his 
family, interviews with neighbors, interviews with his 
teachers and any other persons who have had contact with 
the boy or his family, all of which methods throw addi- 
tional light on his difficulties. 

To add concreteness to the discussion, a series of obser- 
vations are herewith presented to indicate the type of ma- 
terial that may be secured by this method. The observa- 
tions are of a boy who has been studied extensively. He 
has been given three intelligence ratings; one gave him an 
1.Q. of 75, one an I.Q. of 67, and one an I.Q. of 78. The 
three I.Q.’s were based on Stanford-Binet tests (all given in 
clinics) : the first was given in May 1927; the second in 
March 1929; the third in November 1929. The mental 
ages given the boy on different tests are listed below: 


Test Date M.A. 
May 1927 8.8 
March 1929 9.0 
Pintner-Patterson Performance .....March 1929 9.5 
Healy Picture Completion II....... March 1929 r. 
March 1929 8.0 
Stanford-Binet ............... November 1929 11.0 


Physical examinations in three clinics within the past 
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two years, the last two within eight months of each other, 
revealed underdevelopment, undernourishment, poor eye- 
sight, poor teeth, and poor tonsils. His tonsils were 
removed after the second examination. A doctor in an 
excellent clinic for the study of children with behavior prob- 
lems reported that ‘‘there was nothing in his physical exam- 
ination to account for the behavior difficulties.” The doctor 
in the last clinic in which he was examined made the same 
report. He is of immigrant parentage, is fourteen years 
old, and lives in a tenement section of the city in which he 
was studied. The materials are classified according to the 
situations in which the boy was observed. 


(1) Behavior in pupil-teacher situation 

I had asked the principal to allow the boy to come to my room, and 
he had given his consent, in the boy’s presence. Before going with me, 
however, the boy went to his homeroom, against my wishes, to get his 
friend and to tell his teacher that he was going with me. He called for 
the teacher to come to the door. I arrived at the door behind him, just 
as the teacher arrived. Charles told the teacher that he was going to 
my office. The teacher replied: “No, you’re not. You're going to stay 
right here in this room until the principal gives you a pass. You were 
out of school yesterday afternoon, and I’m getting sick and tired of your 
running out. I’m not going to give you any more privileges.” 

“T’ve just seen the principal,” the boy said. 

“How do I know you have, you lie so much. You are not going to 
leave this room until you get a written pass from the principal.” 

The boy started mumbling at the teacher, saying, “You're not going 
to do nothing.” I told the teacher that I had arranged with the princi- 
pal to take the boy. As he closed the door, the boy continued, “The big 
bum, he’s not going to lump me. I'll run out of school. I’m not coming 
to school today.” Persuasion had to be used to get him to remain in the 
school. He was still in an angry mood when he came to my room. 


(2) Behavior in the interview situation 

I asked the boy what kind of work he liked in school. He said that 
he liked the shops. He liked the shop teacher. I asked him how he 
would like to work in the shops all day, and his face immediately bright- 
ened. He said that he would like it fine, if his friend could come with 
him. He said that he would remain in school and do good work if the 
principal would allow him to work in the shops all day, if his friend 
could be with him. 

I asked him if he would like to be in a boys’ club in the city. He 
said that he would but that his friends wouldn’t pay for their tickets. 
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He had asked them about getting into the club and they didn’t want to. 
Only three boys want to, his brother, himself, and a friend. I asked him 
if it would not be possible for him to get into the club of his friend in 
school whom he wanted to work with him in the shop, and he said that 
he didn’t know whether they would vote for him or not. A boy from 
another block is president, and doesn’t like him. He didn’t think he 
could get enough boys to organize a separate club. 

I asked him how he would like to be in the club and box: “And 
how!” he replied. He promised me that if I would give him a pair of 
boxing gloves, he would remain in school and cause no more trouble. 
He wanted to know if he could make anything for me. I said that he 
could make me a smoking stand. At this suggestion he showed great 
enthusiasm, and wanted to start work at once on the object. 

I allowed him to call for his friend then. His friend, who had been 
causing trouble in school, was anxious to work in the shops, too. I went 
to see the principal, and he said that Charles could work in the shops, 
but that his friend couldn’t, until he had shown good behavior in the 
school. When I told the boys this, Charles said, “All right, I won’t go 
if my friend don’t.” ‘They later agreed that Charles would go to the 
shop and that his friend would remain in school, causing no trouble, so 
that the principal would allow him to work in the shops, too. The boys 
agreed that one would work in one shop, the other in a different shop. 


While I was interviewing a boy today, Charles came in. He gave 
me a bottle of wine. He had come to the office without permission. (He 
did this repeatedly, becoming angry if I refused to allow him to remain 
there. His anger was of short duration, however.) He said that he 
had been drunk last night. . . . While in the room, he took out a ciga- 
rette butt and started to light it. In spite of my remarks, he lighted the 
cigarette, and took a couple of drags before I could make him put it out. 
He said that the doctor told him he would die if he did not smoke. . . 
He wants to be a fighter when he grows up. (Teachers report that 
he asks for permission to leave the room, and then goes to the toilet to 
smoke. I have observed this. Between classes, he runs to various parts 


of the building.) 


(3) Behavior in the classroom situation 
Worp Stupy 


The lesson was one in word study. The teacher asked a colored boy 
to get the books and distribute them throughout the class. The boy did 
so, throwing individual copies to each boy. The teacher said, “Don’t 
do that,” calling him by name. He then passed out two or three books 
to the boys and after that continued throwing the books to his class- 
mates. After the books had been given out the teacher instructed the 
boys to turn to a certain page. . . . She called upon Charles to define 
one of the words, and he succeeded in doing so, so far as he was con- 
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cerned. She asked him to define monkey, and he said, “Hit a crap, hit 
a crap.” After several boys had defined words orally she instructed 
Anthony to pass out paper to each of the boys in the class. When 
Anthony passed Charles’s desk and had given him a sheet of paper, 
Charles put the paper in his desk. He put the second and third sheets 
of paper in his desk, likewise. Anthony said to the teacher, “Charles 
has more paper, Miss Bowe.” Charles returned to Anthony the fourth 
sheet of paper given to him, and the teacher paid no attention to the 
boy’s remark. Pencils and pens were then distributed to boys who did 
not have them. Charles had neither a pencil nor a pen. Miss Bowe said 
to him, “This is the third time you have come to the class without a pen 
or pencil,” and gave him one. She then gave out words to the boys 
which they were to use in sentences. Charles at first refused to write 
any words, saying that he couldn’t do it. 

During the time that the rest of the boys were applying themselves 
to their work, this boy talked out in class a great deal. Finally the 
teacher said to him, “All right, Charles, this is the last time that I am 
going to speak to you.” He replied, “I can’t do this, Miss Bowe.” She 
then went to his desk and persuaded him to write several sentences. . . . 
When the boys finished writing their lesson, the bell rang, and the teacher 
had Anthony take up the papers. Charles did not hand in a paper. 
After the class, I went to Miss Bowe and asked if I might see the boy’s 
paper. It was then that she discovered that he had not turned in a paper. 
She went to his desk and took his paper from the desk. The first sen- 
tence was: “I shop an arrow at a bird.” Arrow was the word to be 
used in the sentence. He misspelled shot. His other sentences were 
incomplete. The teacher said that he knew better but that he did this 
through contrariness. She said that he was much better behaved today 
than he generally is, probably on account of the fact that I was in the 
room. He generally walks from seat to seat, talks a great deal, and 
pays no attention to what she tells him to do. 


When Charles first came into the classroom and had seated himself 
at his desk, he took the desk as completely apart as he could, as if 
through curiosity, and then reassembled it again. Once when Charles 
was talking, Anthony waved his hand at him and said, “Oh, he’s crazy, 
Miss Bowe.” The teacher told Anthony to take his seat. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


The class was one in manual training. The boys were working on 
simple problems, such as footstools, match holders, and book racks... . 
Charles received more of the teacher’s attention than any other boy in 
the classroom. Every few minutes he finished the _ instructions 
given him by the teacher, and went to the teacher for further instruc- 
tions. Once he was unable to saw a block of wood at an angle, and the 
teacher went to his desk to show him how to do this. When the teacher 
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had shown him how, he was anxious to finish the operation himself. 
The teacher said to him, “Don’t think I tell you to do anything that I 
can’t do myself,” and grabbed him goodnaturedly by the nape of the 
neck. Charles said in baby words, “Don’t do that, I’ll call my mother. 
I'll call my little brother.” He said this smilingly and continued his 
work. Another time, the teacher had to go to another bench and in- 
struct the boy how to use the frame saw. Several times the teacher told 
him not to bear down so heavily on the saw, and several times he in- 
structed him to keep quiet. 

Charles and a Negro boy came near having a fight. The Negro boy 
tried to get ahead of Charles in the line of boys waiting for the teacher’s 
attention. Charles grabbed the Negro boy and put him behind in the 
line. The Negro boy offered some resistance, whereupon Charles looked 
at him fiercely. . . . One of the boys in the class told Charles to ask 
the Negro if he wanted to fight, whereupon he did, and offered to 
“knock his block off.” The teacher saw the situation, then, and said, 
“Here, we'll have no more of that.” Charles said, “He got ahead of me 
in the line.” The teacher replied, “No more out of you, Charles. You 
remember you got ahead of him a little while ago.” Charles and the 
Negro boy exchanged two or three fierce glances, Charles maintaining 
precedence in the line. After that, the boys paid no attention to each 
other during the rest of the class. 

At the beginning of the class, Charles jumped off his desk, and went 
to the desk of another boy. The teacher made Charles come to his 
desk, by repeating his command several times. The boy obeyed good- 
naturedly, but reluctantly. At the close of the period, Charles was 
holding a rack in his hand, putting his cap on the end of it, and humming 
to himself. The teacher told him to put the rack up and keep quiet. 
He repeated the command a second time, whereupon the boy complied. 
He continued to talk a good deal, and the teacher said, “All right, 
Charles, keep your mouth shut.” Charles then reclined on the bench 
and put his cap over his face. Then the teacher said, “Charles!” in a 
loud tone of voice. The boy sat up immediately. The teacher con- 
tinued, “Come here and sit under the desk. I suppose I’ll have to treat 
you like a baby. I’m not going to be bothered with you any more.” 
Charles said that he didn’t want to, and went behind his desk, at the 
end of it, away from the teacher, on his hands and knees. The teacher 
repeated to him to come to the desk, whereupon he returned to his 
original position. Again the teacher commanded him to sit under the 
desk. Charles said, “Aw, Mr. Baggett, don’t make me do that.” The 
teacher replied, “All right, if you can sit down and keep quiet, I won’t 
make you do it.” 

When the boy first came to the class, he said, “Hi, Baggett,” and 
started looking around the room for the boat that he had made there. 
The rest of the boys went to their desks. He told the teacher that he 
had lost the boat. Later, Charles told the observer that he had given the 
boat to his little sister. This was after he had started to work on his 
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problem for the day. Once, Charles and one of his companions had sharp 
words—and Charles offered to hit this boy. They did not come to blows, 
however. 

One particularly striking impression that the observer received from 
this lesson was that Charles was unable to retain much of the teacher’s 
instructions, performing the simplest operation, and only a part of what 
the teacher had said, and then going to him for further instructions. 


(4) Behavior in the school at large 


The principal stated today that Charles was not in school. Charles 
had told him that he was coming to my room to see me. Charles was 
with one of his friends. The principal wanted to know if I had seen 
the boy and I told him that I had not. . . . He suggested that I find 
the boy and bring him to the lunchroom. I looked about the building 
and found him in the room of his room teacher, lying on the floor. He 
said that he was not feeling so well. I told him that he should have a 
pass from his teachers to leave the lunchroom, and he replied, “They 
won't believe me. I’m not going to ask them.” . . . 

Soon after, the class began to assemble in the room. I had been trying 
to get the boy to go with me to the principal, as the latter wished to see 
him. Several of his classmates said to him, “Mr. Williams is looking 
for you. He is going to hit you.” The boy replied combatively, “If he 
hits me, I’ll swing at him. If he hits me, I’ll run out of school.” . . . 
I prevailed upon him to accompany me to the principal. Several times 
he expressed the fear that he would be hit. When he talked with the 
principal, the latter did not hit him, but warned him to remain in the 
lunchroom, unless he secured a pass to go elsewhere. . . . After this, 
one of the men who works about the building asked the boy his name. 
The boy told him. One of the teachers who was walking down the 
stairs heard this conversation. When the man to whom the boy was 
talking asked him his middle name, the teacher said, “His name is 
Crazy.” . . . “You're crazy yourself,” the boy replied to the teacher... . 

I tried to prevail upon the boy to go to his classroom. He refused 
to go, saying that the teacher would hit him. He had asked the teacher 
that morning to allow him to go to the toilet, and said, “He wouldn’t 
believe me.” The boy later ran out of the room, and the teacher had 
promised to hit him when he went back to the room. . . He walked 
with me up the stairs. Several boys saw him when he got to the second 
floor. They said, “Miss Willis wants to see you.” “What does she 
want? I don’t want to go in there.” (This room was the bureau of 
attendance.) He expressed to me the fear that the teacher would hit 
him. Finally, I prevailed upon him to go to the room. Then the boys 
“1 This reaction of the boy is aninteresting one. One day, he went toa teacher’s room and 
told him that another teacher had hit him on the knee and that his knee was “‘all bleedirg.” 

examination of his knee revealed no scratch or bruise. He repeats this reaction often 
to the observer, claiming that various teachers hit him or abuse him. Once in the observer’s 
home this said that a man hit him on the mouth that afternoon. Several times during 
the evening said that if “any big guy” hits him, he will cut him up. Often when the 


observer has refused to grant him unreasonable requests, he has offered to bring his brother 
to school to “Jump” him up. 
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told me that they were kidding, that the teacher didn’t want him. I 
told him this, but he insisted on going to the room. When he arrived 
at the door he looked in, and then said to me, “She wants to see you.” 
When I walked in I saw a Negro boy holding a broom over his head, 
preparatory to hitting Charles when he came in. Charles followed be- 
hind me. When he arrived in the room, all of the boys laughed loudly. 
Charles grinned sheepishly. The teacher said to me, “You see, we have 
a kindergarten class in here.” . . . 


I then had the boy accompany me to the third flight of stairs. I 
asked him once why he didn’t go on to class. He said, “I told you once. 
I don’t feel well. I don’t want to get hit.” I asked him then if he 
had purchased the medicine that a doctor (from a clinic) had prescribed 
for him. He said that he didn’t have the money, and that his father 
couldn’t afford to buy it for him. I gave him the money to buy the 
medicine, and then he said he would go to his class. He wanted me to 
go with him, and go in first. When we arrived in the room, the teacher 
said “You know, Mr. Whitley, I can’t believe Charles any more.” 


Charles began to remonstrate. The teacher told him to be quiet. He | 


then explained that Charles had given three or four excuses for leaving 
the room, and that when he really needed to go, he had been refused. 
The teacher said to the boy, “You get rewarded for work here, whether 
you understand it or not.” “I haven’t seen any ten-dollar bills coming 
my way.” “I know, you can’t understand what a reward is.” The boy 
replied antagonistically. “Keep quiet, I’m talking,” the teacher answered. 
The boy began to hammer a nail into a box of wood. “You see, you 
are doing something now, that you are not supposed to. You are not 
supposed to hammer nails in the furniture here.” “Aw, this is the first 
nail that I have hammered today.” The teacher gave me a knowing look 
and said, “You see, his mentality!” 

While I was trying to get the boy to go to his class, after he had 
been teased by the teachers and reprimanded by the principal, he said 
to me, “Why should I come to school? My father is going to put me 
away. He can’t afford to keep me any more.” 


The above situation had occurred after it had been rec- 
ommended that the boy be allowed to work in the manuai- 
training shop during the whole day, and after he had been 
working in the shop for a week and three days. Observa- 
tions of him in the woodworking shop had revealed that 
he liked this work much better than work in other classes. 
The teacher reported that he liked his work in the shop, 
could do it if he “would put his mind to it,” and that his 
problem conduct consisted of troubles with various boys 
in the class, and of his requests to leave the room. One 
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day, when he was refused this privilege, he said that he was 
very sick, and lay down in a corner of the room. When he 
saw that this ruse would do no good, he went back to work. 
When he left the room on a pass, he went to the toilet 
and smoked. He had lied to the teachers so much that they 
would no longer grant him privileges. He ran out of school 
quite often, and was then on probation. 


(5) Behavior in the home situation 


The following incident occurred during a visit to his home. . . . His 
uncle said that he is “all nuts.” His father indicated that he was a bad 
boy, as did others in the family, and the boy became embarrassed and 
angry. An interviewer that I had with me said something about a de- 
linquent institution for boys, and asked the boy if he wanted to go there. 
Some one in the family indicated that he might be arrested and sent 
there. 

“Who's going to arrest me?” Charles said defiantly. 

“We are,” said the interviewer, in a jesting manner. 

“If you did) u would not go home alive.” 

“Why, what would you do to me, shoot me?” 

“No, but my gang would. These fellows (two of his friends in the 
home) are members of my gang. We have seventy-five members in all. 
(In a recent interview the boy had said that he had thirty-five members 
in his gang.) If you did that, they would get you.” His uncle said 
that that was “all bull.” The boy became indignant and told them to 
stop kidding him. The interviewer said something to him in his own 
language, and used a word that he had never heard before. He said, 

“What does that mean?” 

“That means that you are a bad boy,” said his little sister. 

“No, that means that you are a very brilliant fellow.” 

“I know what that means; it means that I am a bad boy.” He indi- 
cated that he wanted to be let alone, and left the room. His friends 
followed him. 


(6) Behavior in the Boys’ Club situation 

The boy had given varying accounts of the number of 
members in his gang. Three of the boys in the school who 
lived in his neighborhood said that he did not have a gang 
at all. A club was organized at a boys’ club, and he was 
told to bring his friends. He had difficulty in bringing 
enough boys to justify the club. At the first meeting of the 
club, he brought his brother, and seven of his friends, one 
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of whom, however, was not in sympathy with his behavior 
most of the time. A boy from another block came and 
brought one of his friends. This boy, whose name was 
Jerry, and Charles had agreed at school to bring their 
friends to the club for the organization of the group. As 
the meetings continued, however, the dislike of Charles 
and Jerry for each other mounted. The boys ranged in age 
from thirteen to sixteen years. Some of Charles’s friends 
were taken out of the club, by officials, because they were 
too young to be in intermediate clubs. The club finally 
achieved a membership of twelve, and had a usual attend- 
ance of nine members, and three or four visitors. The club 
continued its existence from April until July. There were 
no regular business meetings in the summer months, but 
the boys came to the boys’ club each week for gymnasium 
and swimming. During the summer, the observer was able 
to attend only three meetings, all of which came during the 
early part of the summer. Charles later reported that the 
club broke up because the “kids” did not have any tickets. 
At another time, he reported that the club had discontinued 
because they did not have any leader. It might be explained 
that tickets were bought for all boys who were interested 
in coming during the summer, tickets which were good for 
the whole summer, and that they did not need a leader, 
since the gym captain and the swimming coach at the club 
cared for them while they were there. An excerpt from a 
report of the behavior of Charles and his brother at the 
third meeting of the club is given below: 


After the dues were collected, the president suggested that the club 
talk about the purchase of sweaters. When this discussion started, 
Charles rose to his feet and made a suggestion to the effect that the 
boys have a red sweater without sleeves, with a white trimming around 
the neck and around the arm band, indicating that it was not his desire 
that the club members have a sweater similar to that of Jerry, the vice 
president of the club. Jerry had a blue slip-on sweater with sleeves 
and with the letter R attached to the breast. Several of the boys 
(Charles’s friends) indicated to Jerry with a contemptuous wave of 
the hand that they did not like the sweater that he had on. After 
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Charles had made his speech, his twin brother rose to his feet and indi- 
cated that he was for the same kind of sweater that his brother had. 
During these discussions the other members of the club were talking 
simultaneously. 

At this point, the leader rose to his feet and told the boys that in a 
regular club meeting certain rules were observed and that the boys might 
just as well start obeying the rules. He indicated that only one boy 
should speak at a time, and that he should address the president before 
speaking. While the leader was talking the two brothers continued 
their conversation, showing little respect for him. Charles indicated 
that he was anxious to clap his hands as soon as the leader took his 
seat, and he did. He said to him when he sat down, “Do you want 
to make another speech, Mr. Watson?” Mr. Watson did not respond. 
The boys spent fifteen or twenty minutes talking about the type of 
sweater that they wanted... . 

Charles came into conflict with the treasurer of the club. The treas- 
urer stated that Charles had cursed his mother. Just before this, 
Charles had had trouble with another boy who stated that he had cursed 
his mother. . . . Charles invited the treasurer of the club downstairs 
to have a fight with him, and the treasurer indicated that he was 
willing. The other boys seemed to be interested in the fight and encour- 
aged them to continue. Thereupon the two boys left the room, paying 
no attention to the leader, who tried to straighten out the difficulty. 
The leader had the president bring the boys back into the room. They 
were angry with each other during the rest of the meeting. The friends 
of Charles displayed much interest in this conflct. Two or three boys 
in the club, however, came to the leader after the meeting and told him 
that they didn’t want the brothers in the club—that they couldn’t have 
a club with them. 


Charles and his brother were very hard on the furniture. They 
played ping-pong and hit the ball with all their might. They interrupted 
a game that two leaders were playing, reaching out their hands and 
hitting the ball, getting on top of the ping-pong table, ransacking their 
overcoat pockets, etc. Once, Charles put on the overcoat of one of the 
leaders and started out of the room with it. They played a game of 
pool, and at the end of it, had an argument with some other boys, and 
with one of the guards in the poolroom, about who could play the next 
game, although the rule was they shouldn’t play, since they had had the 
table for the previous game. Finally, they were forced from the room. 


The observations that have been reported here illustrate 
the type of material that may be secured by this method. 
The classification represents a few of the situations in which 
the boy may be observed, and roles that are defined for him 
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in varying situations. Other boys have been observed in 
the same way. When the boys are interviewed, their state- 
ments throw additional light on their conduct in these situa- 
tions. Given below is a verbatim statement secured from 
Charles in an interview, in which he expresses attitudes 
that he has repeated often. 


It’s safety when you go to the boys’ club. Instead of playing around 
out in the street and getting runned over by an automobile, up the boys’ 
club you’re safe. Up the boys’ club we go swimming. . . . We play 
pool up there. . . . We have a game of ping-pong, we have a game of 
checkerboards, and we have a game—what do you call that game, that 
has all kinds of horses’ heads? Yeah, chess. We have our meetings. 
I don’t think much of it, with that vice president! He fools around 
too much. He razzes—he goes Z-Z-Z [putting his hand to his mouth], 
and he goes ah-h-h [a guttural sound in his throat]—he makes some 
kind of noise with his mouth. He never tends to the meeting right. 
He’s the one that fools around all the time. Instead of making the 
meeting right, he makes it wrong. He never pays his dues. I make 
so much noise—with that vice president. He’s got it fixed up with 
Victor [the president of the club]: he told Victor, “Hey, Victor, stay 
home, I take care of the meeting.” Victor comes around on swimming 
time. [He enumerates the rules in the club.] Sure, I think all those 
rules are good. They make the boys obey, and they make the boys 
come obedience. . . . They throw you out of the club altogether if they 
catch you robbing. Sure, it would be right. They don’t want such boys 
in the club. . . . If one robs, the whole club robs and that’s not right. 
. . . That’s all; no more. . . . Mr. Whitley, I want to smoke now. 
My brother give me a cigarette. [He started to smoke, but the 
cigarette was taken from him after some difficulty.] Here’s the rock 
that I want to hit Mr. Jackson [one of his teachers] with... . 

I hate everything. It’s no good. They don’t learn you nothing. They 
only make you sit down—they make you sit like a stature. They 
don’t learn you nothing. . . . They’re crazy. They stewed with them- 
selves. I want to learn spelling, reading, and woodwork. . . . Yeah, 
woodwork, yeah. Suppose anything is the matter in the building: 
if I have woodwork, they go and call me. I want to learn sheet 
metal—spose like a pipe is busted, I know how to sauter it. I sauter 
the pipe. 

All my brothers make fun at me. They say, “You don’t know how 
to read.” My married sister wants to try to learn me. Mother says 
I don’t learn nothing, but she hits my brothers when they make fun at 
me. Dad wants me to learn, but I can’t learn in this school. My 
brothers don’t make fun at Louis (twin brother) because he knows how 
to read. 
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The above statement is one of a long series that have 
been secured from this boy in interviews. As the boy talked, 
the interviewer wrote out his discourse on a typewriter. 
The situation was as near a natural one as it could be made. 
The boy was placed under no restraints, with the exception 
of the fact that he was not allowed to smoke. He was not 
scolded. He was free to talk about anything that he 
wanted to, and to walk about the room at will. He had no 
fear that the attitudes he expressed would be reported to 
the school authorities. Practically the same statement as 
is given above has been secured from the boy in different 
interviews, covering the period of a year. 

Four interests of the boy reported above have revealed 
themselves. He reports them under varying conditions. 
(1) He wants his working papers, so that he can help his 
father make a living; (2) he wants to be a boxer; (3) he 
wants to work in the manual-training shop in school, with 
his friends, since he cannot leave school; (4) he wants 
to be in a boys’ club. He cannot get his working papers 
because he is not of age; he cannot secure a job because 
he is in school; he is not allowed to choose his friends to 
remain with him in the shops in school; he cannot do any- 
thing with boxing because he has no gloves; he cannot be 
in the boys’ club because he has been expelled from the club, 
and because he cannot get in again without organizing a 
new club. His friends will not come into the club with him. 
He has been trying to get into another club.. Members of 
this club say that if he comes in they will no longer come 
to the meetings. He says, “They don’t want me.” 

The reader may see from the observations, given above 
how the boy responds to the academic subject routine, how 
he reacts in the manual-training shop, his attitudes towards 
his teachers, the role defined for him in the school, the 
role defined for him in the home, his behavior in the 
boys’ club, defensive attitudes towards the adult world, 
his own attitudes towards the réle he plays in the 
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home, his reaction to the new club in the boys’ club, 
his balked interests. Many other crucial problems are 
presented in the study itself. With such material at 
hand, one may see how a boy with an intellectual handicap 
is conditioned by the various groups with which he comes 
in contact. Interviews with the boy present a variety of 
problems not mentioned here and attitudes that may, at 
any time, bring him disastrously into conflict with social 
patterns. Observations, such as those reported in addition 
to the uses already noted, throw light on mechanisms of 
behavior induced by an institution in which boys participate. 
They throw into relief the methods used, how these 
methods are responded to, and interactions between the 
boys and the personnel. 

Significant-differences appear between the behavior of 
this boy and others with an intelligence rating no higher 
than his, in the interview, in the school situation, in the 
boys’ club, in the home. These differences appear from 
the observations of different boys. Interviews with his 
teachers in school, with his parents in the home, with sib- 
lings in the home, with his companions about him throw 
additional light on the observations themselves. The school 
teacher and the administrator may use the observation as a 
basis for determining the situation in which the boy can 
react most successfully, by eliminating, if possible, the ele- 
ments in the situation into which the boy comes into con- 
flict, or by shifting the boy into a different situation. The 
research worker, on the other hand, is able to present a 
concrete picture of the reactions of the boy in the situations 
that are defined for him, his manner of adjustment, the 
role he plays, the manner by which he is conditioned. There 
is need at this time for numerous concrete pictures of the 
problem child in situations where conflicts arise, with atten- 
tion focused on how the conflicts arose, the specific be- 
havior of the boy in these situations, and how the conflicts 
were resolved—whether they were actually resolved, or 
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whether the boy was forced into conformity. If the con- 
flicts were resolved in such a way that they recur less fre- 
quently, concrete observations of the situation in which 
they occur may reveal causative factors. The experience 
of the teacher, of the boys’ club leader, of the probation 
officer in working out adjustments for a boy in situations 
in which he comes into conflict with his social world would 
throw light on a situation where understanding is needed. 

The point that seems important here is that in the study 
of the problem child, an integral part of the study should 
be a series of concretely reported behavior situations in 
which the child is the central figure. A series of well- 
planned, detailed observations of the child in the school sit- 
uation, his relation to his teachers and classmates in the | 
classroom, in the assembly period, on the playground; his 
conduct on the street, in the home, in the boys’ club, in any 
other situation in which he is observed, afford a much 
more concrete picture, if made by an impartial observer, 
than the interview method alone, or scattered, fragmentary 
observations. Concepts that may be used to advantage in 
formulating and interpreting aspects of behavior to be 
observed are: (1) the boy’s conception of the rdle he plays; 
(2) the boy’s wishes and interests; (3) the conflict situa- 
tion; (4) attitudes, including verbal and overt behavior; 
(5) forms of control used to bring the boy into conformity 
with social patterns; (6) habits; (7) the boy’s status in 
various social groups; and (8) adult conceptions of the 
boy’s role. 

The schedule may be used to advantage in this connec- 
tion. It may be used as a guide to observation, to focus 
attention on pertinent aspects of behavior in a particular 
situation that might not otherwise be noted, and to get 
material into somewhat comparable terms. Concreteness 
in the report is highly essential. A detailed statement of 
the situation, of the persons in the situation, of their rela- 
tion to each other, of their behavior, is demanded. 
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SUGAR IN DIET: AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 
IrvING V. SOLLINS 
ParT I 


SOCIAL ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Health has been looked upon as purely a personal prob- 
lem that each individual must solve for himself, and accord- 
ing to his own means. But today this point of view, 
together with a great many more that have proved socially 
anachronistic, is changing. Leaders in health work recog- 
nize that health is not only an individual but a social con- 
cern. The schools of today agree that health is a social 
and economic asset. Hence, health becomes a cardinal 
objective, and perhaps the most important function, of all 
formal education. 


The Problem—There are many factors involved in at- 
taining and maintaining health, that stage of most efficient 
and complete adaptation of the individual to his social 
and physical environment. Of all the factors concerned, 
nutrition is undoubtedly the most important. Food is an 
economic requisite of the first degree to man; and correct 
food habits are just as essential to the physical well-being 
of man. One of the serious nutritional or dietary problems 
affecting particularly urban civilization is that of the over- 
consumption of carbohydrate foods, and the consequences 
thereof. This problem then, narrowed to that of the over- 
consumption of candies and sugar, has been chosen for fur- 
ther analysis in this article. 


Effect of Advertising and Modern Economics—The food 
as well as other habits of adults and children are determined, 
in a society such as ours, not so much by reasoning or even 
physiologic necessities as by suggestion and imitation. Mod- 
ern economic life is highly complex. The reactions of the 
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individual are tempered by this complexity in our social 
environment. 

Capitalistic economy is characterized by competition. 
Indeed, economic rivalry is so great that annually millions 
of dollars are spent for advertising purposes. Advertising 
hastens mass consumption of certain commodities, creates 
demands for others. The ubiquitous application of the 
psychological principles fundamental to advertising are in- 
strumental in building up certain mass habits, certain com- 
mon reactions to foods, wearing apparel, drugs, books; in 
short, to every conceivable form of human activity. Thus 
are created many problems that educators must consider in 
the curriculum. 

A mass of conflicting suggestion is constantly urging a 
confused public to “avoid sweets” or to “eat more sugar 
for health.” Advertisements exemplary of this, and other 
types of suggestion, may be found in the newspapers, sub- 
ways, or public places of any large city. Although con- 
scious attempts at misrepresentation through advertising 
have decreased sharply within this last decade, it is by no 
means possible to accept the suggestions of advertisers as 
being scientific or even founded on fact. 

In the light of all this conflicting advice, what seem to 
be the general practices of the public with regard to the con- 
sumption of sugar, and with special regard to the consump- 
tion of candy? 


Sugar and Candy Sources—Sugar comes under the food 
classification ‘“‘carbohydrates.” Commercial sugar con- 
sists of saccharose, which is derived from sugar cane and 
sugar beet. It contains no fats or proteins, no minerals or 
vitamins, Being a pure carbohydrate, or energy-yielding 
food, it is universally used as a source of body energy. It 
is estimated that a fifth of the nation’s bodily energy is de- 
rived thus. Sugar comes in a convenient form, has a good 
appearance, and little waste or residue. It is well liked 
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by all, and if it were not so plentiful might become a highly 
prized delicacy. In ordinary years, it is a cheap food. 

Sugar is unaffected by the agents of digestion in the 
mouth and stomach. In the intestine it is converted by the 
fermentive action of invertase into glucose and levulose. 
As such it is absorbed into the blood stream; and converted 
into glycogen, or animal starch, through the action of in- 
sulin, a secretion of the “islands of Langerhans” in the 
pancreas. This animal starch is stored in the tissues until 
required, when it is liberated once more into the blood 
stream. Here, in combination with oxygen, glycogen gives 
off carbon dioxide and water, thus furnishing bodily heat 
or energy. 

The word ‘‘candy”’ is used to indicate any of the hun- 
dreds of ways of preparing sugar for consumption as a deli- 
cacy alone. People eat candy not because of any conscious 
idea of its food value, but merely because of fascination 
for its taste. Nevertheless, candy has well-defined food 
values. 

Table sugar and candy are not our only source. Other 
foods contain sugar in varying amounts. Molasses, a by- 
product of table-sugar manufacture, is widely used. All 
fruits contain some sugar, in this case called ‘fruit sugar.” 
When much fruit is consumed this becomes a not unimpor- 
tant source of supply. The diet is still further enriched by the 
addition of sugar to jams and jellies, drinks, puddings, 
pastries, cakes, desserts of all kinds, cereals, vegetables, 
and so on. The use of extra meal-time sugars in the form 
of confections further increases this already enormous 
consumption. 


Statistics of Sugar Consumption—These habits, in part, 
account for the fact that our country’s per capita sugar 
consumption reached the very high figure of 90 pounds per 
year in the two or three years preceding the World War, 
as compared with a prewar average of 26 pounds per year 
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for the European countries. With higher prices, until 1918, 
sugar consumption in the United States declined to 80 
pounds per year. This figure rose to 100 pounds in 1920- 
1922, and 113 pounds in 1925-1927. But by no means all 
of this increase has been in clearly visible form. More and 
more sugar is being consumed in bread, cake, ice cream, 
and confections. Cane and beet sugar appear to furnish 
well over 500 calories per capita per day to the average 
diet in 1927 as compared to about 400 calories per capita 
per day in the last prewar days. In a well-balanced diet of 
about 3000 calories per day, it is approximated that 1800 
calories would be derived from carbohydrates. If 500 
calories of sugar are added to carbohydrate consumption 
in this well-balanced diet, the carbohydrate content is 
raised to 2300 calories. Thus, carbohydrates are empha- 
sized at the expense of proteins and fats; while vitamin 
and mineral content of the diet is correspondingly lowered. 
Such an increase in sugar intake is all the more striking in 
view of the declining physiological need for energy-yielding 
foods occasioned by the growing sedentary life of the 
nation. 

Higher levels of income contribute to the economic 
reasons for this increased per capita consumption of sugar. 
Another factor in the postwar increase has been the rela- 
tively low price of sugar since 1920, in consequence of the 
revival of the beet-sugar industry abroad. This has enabled 
consumers to indulge their tastes at relatively low cost. 


The Dangers of Overconsumption of Sugar—One of the 
dangers of overconsumption of sugar is the disease diabetes. 
This is a “disease of middle age,” a degeneration of the 
insulin glands of the pancreas. One of the causes is said 
to be the constant overconsumption of sugar, until the indi- 
vidual becomes incapable of assimilating more. The di- 
gested product of sugar requires the action of insulin be- 
fore further metabolic action may take place. The cells 
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of the insulin glands, like any other tissue, become over- 
worked. It is only recently, with the isolation of insulin, 
that medical science has been victorious, or at least promises 
to be, over diabetes. The death rate for diabetes today 
is five times as great as it was in 1880. This correlates 
well with the enormous increase in sugar consumption since 
that date, although the correlation does not necessarily 
prove an arrangement of cause and effect to be present. 
Undoubtedly other factors present in our machine civiliza- 
tion contribute to the causes of diabetes as well as other 
prevalent diseases. Certainly, however, it is rational to 
think that health education, and through it the building 
up of proper dietary habits, can control the ravages of this 
disease. 


Less serious evils from overfeeding with sugars may be 
mentioned. Here, there is no doubt that health education 
may correct wrong practices. 


Overeating of sugar lessens consumption of other foods 
containing vitamins, calcium, phosphorus, sodium, and 
chlorine—which are necessary in the diet. Of not little im- 
portance is the fact that sugar affects the sense of taste, 
ruining the appetite for other foods. Delicate food flavors 
such as those of leafy vegetables are affected. Consequently, 
not as much of these valuable foods are consumed (and with 
children this difficulty is commonplace ) as should be. Another 
evil is that a high percentage of sugar in the diet irritates the 
mucous membranes of the mouth. Still another is that 
excessive sugar in the stomach may ferment before it is 
used, causing (1) the formation of gases and acids, (2) 
digestive discomforts and pains, and (3) a loss of food 
value.’ Still another is the effect of excessive sugar upon the 
teeth, contributing to the causes of premature dental decay. 
Another danger is obesity, which results in undesirable con- 


1 There is serious controversy among physicians over the theory of autojintoxication 
caused by fermentation of carbohydrates. 
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ditions from standpoints of personal comfort, aesthetic 
effects, as well as general health. 

It is imperative that children be taught, and adults too, 
for that matter, not to eat too much candy. In the ordinary 
diet there is usually sufficient sugar; the dangerous over- 
supply comes from an indulgence in supplementary candies, 
cakes, and sweet stuffs. 

There are other problems connected with candy than 
the amount of it eaten. These problems will be taken up in 


turn. 


Substitutes for Candy—Sugarless sweets, at first glance, 
seems to be a phrase without meaning, so customary is it 
to identify sweet things with high sugar content. There 
are, nevertheless, certain foods which satisfy the same 
craving as candy does, without the accompanying evil of too 
much sugar. It is simple to suggest nuts, figs, dates, prunes, 
raisins, other fruits, and so on, as substitutes for candy. It 
is not far removed from reality to believe that these may 
effectively substitute for candy. An illustration in point 
is nuts. Nuts are sold in all stores, indeed wherever candy 
itself is sold. Nuts and candy enjoy equally prominent 
places in the showcases of all confectioners. Since, in the 
popular mind, nuts are associated with confections, it is 
relatively simple to effect a substitution as suggested. To 
further illustrate: it would be difficult, for instance, to per- 
suade children to eat spinach instead of candy, since these 
two are not closely allied. The advantages of these sug- 
gested substitutes over candy are apparent. First, they 
obviate excessive sugar consumption because their own 
sugar content is relatively low. Second, they contain other 
valuable dietary requisites—vitamins, minerals, and pro- 
teins. 

Pure and Impure Candy—lf pure candy is bad, impure 


candy is even worse. Food adulteration since the passage 
of the Pure Food Laws has become a forgotten topic in the 
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minds of most people. It is assumed that these laws pro- 
tect the public, who, as a result, pay no attention to the 
subject. However, the laws are not quite complete, and in 
some cases adulteration or mixture with harmful substances 
still is practised. 


In candy the harm comes from the use of aniline dyes 
to color the product. Brightly colored goods are always 
attractive to the prospective purchasers, especially children. 
Unscrupulous manufacturers make their candies attractive 
with cheap and harmful dyes. If vegetable dyes are used 
there is no objection to multicolored candy. A sampling 
of the candy purchases of 50 children on two usual occasions 
indicated, however, that every piece of colored candy so 
purchased contained aniline dyes. Aniline dyes are a min- 
eral product made from coal tar; and if not injurious, cer- 
tainly are not utilizable to the system when taken in large 
quantities. Green candy may be made from a dye extract 
derived from spinach, but obviously this method is the more 
expensive. 


Every schoolgirl knows that the chocolate which she 
makes at home is apt to be very soft and sticky. She 
wonders why commercially made chocolate keeps so firm 
and hard, and why they have so even a texture. The ex- 
planation is simply that other substances are added merely 
for the purpose of keeping chocolate hard in warm weather. 
Chocolate often, even though it is expensive, is adulterated 
with paraffin. For exactly the same reasons, ice cream is 
treated with gelatine, which keeps it from melting and 
makes it “smooth.” 


Correct Candy Consumption—In summary of this entire 
discussion, the following suggestions concerning candy con- 
sumption may be set up: 

1. Overconsumption of sugar is dangerous to the health of the 


individual. This soon becomes a habit, detracting the appe- 
tite for other more valuable foods, overfeeds the body with 
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carbohydrates, and opens the way for serious organic dis- 
turbances and even disease. 

Sweets should be eaten after meals, so that the appetite for 
other foods is not disturbed, and only in amounts not incom- 
patible with good health. The active, energetic person may 
consume more than the sedentary one. 

Wherever possible sugarless sweets, or candy substitutes, should 
take the place of candy. 

Impure and adulterated candy should be avoided by purchasing 
candy which is not too cheap or too plentiful for the price paid. 


If these suggestions become a substantial part of the be- 
havior practices of the individual, the candy element in the 
diet may be regarded as sufficiently regulated. 

This discussion may be resolved into one statement which 
follows: 

It is the business of the public schools (1) to build up in children cor- 
rect dietary practices, intelligent attitudes, and scientific knowledges con- 
cerning the consumption of candies and sugars; (2) to establish in 


parents, through the medium of their children, these same practices, atti- 
tudes, and knowledges. 


(Part II will follow in an early issue) 
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THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE TO COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


JouHN J. W. NEUNER 


Dean W. B. Donham of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration in an address before the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of Business in 1927, 
made the following statements: 


I have reached the conclusion that the greatest need of a civiliza- 
tion such as ours, if it is to progress in an orderly evolution, is for 
socially minded business men. . . . The individual in each group must 
be a self-sustaining member of organized society if he is to secure the 
respect of other people. Similarly, if a man thinks solely in terms of 
dollar values, he cannot carry the respect of the community. The social 
obligation is one which every individual has to meet. 


Perhaps before presenting some of the existing conditions 
in business today which challenges the commercial educa- 
tors, it would be wise to formulate a definition of : What 
is a socially minded business man? ‘The answer here pre- 
sented is “‘an individual whose life and actions are such as 
to create desirable social behavior in business practice.” 
This social objective may not belong exclusively to commer- 
cial education, but to all phases of education, on all levels. 
However, since business practice constitutes the aim and 
an important part of the commercial curriculum, this chal- 
lenge is here presented to commercial educators. 

One of the first problems requiring the attention of the 
educator is that of losses resulting from business failures. 
A business failure has been defined by Bradstreet as “a 
business condition which involves some loss to creditors of 
individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in ordinary com- 
mercial operations, not including the failure of professional 
men such as physicians, lawyers, actors, or stock brokers.” 
It is a matter of record that in 1917 the number of busi- 
ness failures were more than 13,000 in number. In 1927, 
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this had increased to more than 23,000. Financial losses, 
not including bankruptcy fees, attorney fees, and other 
charges necessary to liquidation of the affairs of these firms, 
were approximately $264,000,000 in 1927. 

Examining the causes of these failures, it is found that 
more than three fourths of the failures are due to personal 
causes; i. e., causes which depend upon the individuals them- 
selves, such as incompetence (irrespective of other causes), 
inexperience, lack of capital, unwise credits, speculation 
(outside of regular business), neglect of business due to 
doubtful habits, personal extravagance, fraudulent disposi- 
tion of property. Can education affect these personal quali- 
ties or behavior patterns so as to reduce, if not eliminate en- 
tirely, these losses? Is this a problem of the curriculum 
maker who influences that phase of education termed “‘com- 
mercial” or “business education’’? 

A second problem which seems to require the attention 
of the educator who supports the “socially minded”’ philoso- 
phy is that of security investments. In Forbes magazine, 
March 1, 1927, it is estimated that there are 10,000,000 
investors in securities in the United States. This fact in 
itself is not so significant inasmuch as it is assumed that 
investing in securities under present business procedure is 
a desirable social pattern, but when we place alongside of 
these figures the millions that are mulcted out of investors 
(or perhaps speculators) through worthless securities, a 
new problem is presented. The Ponzi scandal in Boston 
in which the public lost an amount estimated as somewhere 
between $6,000,000 and $12,000,000; the Elliot Business 
Builders which sold securities in defunct companies in an 
amount of over a million dollars; the more recent case of 
the Clarke Brothers in which about $5,000,000 was lost, 
are but a few illustrations. Admitting that these conditions 
are undesirable socially, what might be done? Perhaps 
passing a law will help. But a circular issued by the Boston 
Better Business Commission, Inc., implies the inadequacy 
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of legal restrictions, in the statement: ‘You should remem- 
ber, however, that no Jaw of itself can protect you against 
unscrupulous salesmen nor can it absolutely prevent the sale 
of fraudulent securities.” Will the law aided by education 
accomplish the desirable social behavior? 

The large number of forgeries and the millions of dollars 
lost annually through this unwholesome practice represents 
another problem of the “socially minded educator.” In 
the New York Sun, April 10, 1929, it was stated that Amer- 
ican business men are losing more than $300,000,000 a year 
to forgers; and the New York business men and banking 
houses alone lost $25,000,000 last year. Think a moment 
what this means! One million dollars every business day 
in the year. No doubt many of these losses are covered 
by insurance, but insurance is merely another term for 
“social losses’’—spreading the losses over the business firms 
as a group. What could be accomplished if this million 
was saved daily and diverted to additional development of 
education for social uplift or social progress? 

In the New York Sun, February 17, 1928, attention was 
called to another social problem requiring some sort of so- 
lution; namely, that of the “loan shark” who receives more 
than $25,000,000 annually in usurious and unlawful interest 
from poor working men and women. This is true in spite 
of its illegality. Purchase of salaries at 520 per cent inter- 
est was frequently the case. Many of these loan sharks 
obtained large loans from banks to carry on the illicit busi- 
ness. Homes and lives were wrecked by those enslaved 
by this process. What has education done so far but to 
pass a law making it illegal? When I say that this is an 
undesirable social practice and that commercial education 
should do something for it, I do not mean to imply that we 
should necessarily educate the worker not to take such a 
loan, but rather that there must be other ways in business 
through which this procedure can be adjusted. Those men 
who direct the National City Bank of New York have been 
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sufficiently socially minded to realize that they could render 
a service and also profit thereby in this field. An industrial- 
loan system has been started to help these individuals. 
Many smaller banks have started a similar plan, not out 
of philanthropy, but as a business proposition. But is this 
sufficient to help eliminate this social condition? 

The property loss of one and one half million dollars 
daily by fire in 1927 in the United States represents one of 
the most disgraceful problems and shadows enshrouding 
American business efficiency. The loss of business establish- 
ments, the unemployment of workers formerly in these 
places of business, the higher cost of insurance for other 
firms, the high cost of fire protection are but a few of addi- 
tional business and social losses resulting from this condi- 
tion. Again the same question: ‘What can commercial 
education do to develop more socially desirable behavior in 
business ?”” 

And finally in this paper is the great problem of distri- 
bution costs which has been stressed by Stuart Chase in his 
book Your Money’s Worth. What is wrong with business 
practice when a Gillette safety razor which costs 19 cents 
to make is sold for $5? Allowing one dollar for profit 
(500 per cent on the cost of manufacture), the distribution 
costs would be $3.80 (2000 per cent of the cost of manu- 
facture). But in other products even more important than 
that safety razor, the same condition appears to exist. In 
farm products, the farmer received $7,500,000,000 in 1922, 
but the consumer paid $22,500,000,000. This does not 
include live stock and cotton. The spread of $15,000,- 
000,000 covered distribution costs—200 per cent of the 
amount received by the farmer. Does this mean that there 
exists an economic waste in distribution—a waste of effort 
as well as money? If this is not desirable socially, and dis- 
tribution is one phase of commercial education, what can 
commercial educators do to adjust this condition if not elim- 
inate the waste entirely? 
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These problems present but a few of the challenges to 
socially minded leaders in commercial education—leaders 
who see in these conditions an opportunity to improve social 
conditions and social practices through the elimination of 
needless expenses and losses. 


Through business failures, almost............ $1,000,000 daily 
Through fraudulent securities another........ 500,000 daily 
Through fire losses ........... eieurwkenuies 1,500,000 daily 


Through wasteful distribution jan “loan sharks,” no estimate 
is given, but it runs into the millions. 


Five million dollars a day! What can and should be 
done about it? 
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MAKING THE EXTRACLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT 


ELMER Scott HOoLBECK 


The junior high school and the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school should be primarily interested in the social 
activities of its pupils. It is at this age that children be- 
come extremely conscious of themselves and their environ- 
ment. ‘They show new interests in companions and are 
much interested in the welfare and experiences of their 
associates. Such interests, indicative of a natural relation- 
ship between humans, should attract the attention of teach- 
ers and educators in order to set up an educational system 
and procedure which will recognize these important factors. 

It is obvious that such interests need considerable 
guidance. These junior-high-school pupils are of a tender 
age; an age of adolescence from which we may expect much 
or little, depending upon the treatment and training which 
the young people receive. Shall we lose this rare oppor- 
tunity of teaching character? Proper integration will not 
be possible unless we attend to those things which furnish 
a strong appeal for the child and which are the very founda- 
tion of our society. 

To make girls and boys useful citizens and effective 
socially, we must provide an environment in our school 
which will develop leadership, citizenship, and social inter- 
course. Pupils must be given an opportunity to live a life 
which in many ways will be directly related to that life as a 
future citizen. He must learn to coéperate, to sympathize, 
to share his experiences and interests with others. He must 
learn to respect personalities, how to follow instructions, 
and know how to use his leisure time profitably. Opportu- 
nity to use his initiative, activities which satisfy and will 
hold his interests, are other factors entering into a junior- 
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high-school period—an age which needs careful planning 
and purposing. 

The intermediate-grade school is flooded with opportu- 
nities to make this citizenship effective. Activities which 
provide an outlet for pupil enthusiasm and interest, activi- 
ties which make real the meaning of life and become a 
part of the regular school work are available at every hand 
—if only the teacher and administrator will take time to 
find and organize them. Some of the activities referred to 
above are well illustrated in the education scheme of a pla- 
toon school in Passaic, New Jersey. 

In this particular school, the club life of its student body 
stands out as a strong feature. These clubs are organized 
in the various homerooms and their purposes are set up 
for the benefit of the school and its society. A list of clubs, 
its officers, time of meeting, adviser, and purposes is kept 
at the office and mounted on an attractive chart. Members 
of good standing are credited with points which may be 
used towards earning the coveted school letter. 

The “school city’’ represents another important extra- 
classroom activity. When properly initiated and adminis- 
tered, student participation in school affairs can be made a 
fine instrument for developing a high type of citizenship. 
This type of student participation, if successfully carried 
out, will assist the principal and teachers in caring for 
many of the routine matters of the school. But the benefits 
derived which count most are those which place responsi- 
bility upon the pupil, developing such qualities as leader- 
ship, codperation, and self-control. Such a carefully planned 
scheme—when children feel the need—will serve as a true 
educative factor in our democratic scheme of school control. 


In the school mentioned above, there is also the usual 
amount of athletics, interclass and interschool, and a sys- 
tem of guidance for the exceptional child, from which a 
special program of study is worked out for him. The pla- 
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toon school, with its number of varied shop activities, lends 
itself admirably for special pupil program. 

Thrift education is not neglected. Friday, which is 
“Bank Day” finds hundreds depositing their savings in the 
school bank. Many classes are 100 per cent in the number 
of depositors. A department of thrift can very well become 
a part of the school city and such an idea is under consid- 
eration. 

School assemblies, class programs given in the audito- 
rium, debating teams, school newspaper, honor rolls for 
attendance, certificates for the correction of teeth defects, 
police patrol, orchestra, glee club, camera club, radio club, 
and a host of other clubs, are but a few activities which have 
developed an outstanding spirit and loyalty in this school. 
Honor cards for fine passing in the corridors are doing 
much to improve conduct in the halls. 

The following summarizes the so-called extraclassroom 
activities called into operation during the school year. 


(1) Election of school-city officials 4 times a year 

(2) School publications issued 6 times a year 

(3) Indoor physical-training demonstration 

(4) Parent-Teachers Association meetings monthly 

(5) Meetings of approximately 20 clubs weekly, or bimonthly 

(6) Junior police patrol 

(7) May-outdoor gymnasium—Field day 

(8) Basketball and baseball teams—interclass and interschool games 

(9) Auditorium groups—music, dramatics, current events, etc. 

(10) General assemblies—include whole school and special speakers 

(11) Celebration of May Day—diplomas issued to hundreds of pupils 
for 100 per cent good teeth 

(12) Bankers day—every Friday 

(13) Graduation activities—Class day, etc. 

(14) Guidance scheme 

(15) Glee Club 

(16) Orchestra 

(17) Debating teams—interclass 

(18) Library 
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(19) Excursions 
(20) Swimming for both boys and girls 
(21) Junior Red Cross 
(22) Point system for earning school letter 
(23) Dramatic club 
(24) Socialized classroom work 
(25) Pupils prepare and serve lunch to teachers 


Some of the clubs included are: camera, radio, first-aid. 
spick and span, better English, etc. 

All these projects are evidence of what the modern school 
can do to place around the pupil a rich and stimulating en- 
vironment. The many needed experiences will aid in devel- 
opment of character and lead the way to the right kind of 
democracy for the future. Neither can we discount the 
effectiveness of such a procedure upon the child’s regular 
academic work for unquestionably such work will be made 
more vital and interesting to him. And if we are to train 
for life, we must make school as near life as we can. 

A pupil naturally cannot enter into all of the activities 
enumerated above but he can select the one which has the 
strongest appeal and meets some of his needs. The teacher 
should help the pupil to select wisely. The junior-high- 
school student is especially susceptible to such treatment. 
He is eager and anxious ‘“‘to do.”’ Activity is the keynote 
of this particular stage of his life. The projects carried on 
outside of the regular classroom period can do much to 
counteract the deadening influence found in many class- 
rooms. They will domore. Careful consideration of these 
school activities will force the boy or girl to take on a new 
and active interest in school life. 

Given opportunity to share his experiences, to exercise 
his leadership and initiative, he will no longer “creep like 
a snail unwillingly to school.” Let the pupil be content with 
the feeling that the school is his—set up and organized for 
his benefit. Let him participate and help carry on some of 
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the affairs of the school, especially those outside of the class- 
room and he will at once feel a new interest in his learning. 

To put new life and interest in school work and break 
down the formal and artificial influences which constantly 
creep into our teaching, we must turn our attention to ac- 
tivities which are inherently social. Properly used and 
guided they will do much to produce for the present and 
future a social fitness needed for effective lives in our 


community. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETENT CITIZENSHIP: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM? 


SEBA ELDRIDGE 


The interests and activities of the common people— 
those whom, according to a famous saying, God must love 
so much—are shaped by the dominant, the conspicuous 
interests and activities of the immediate social environ- 
ment. In one sense, this is only a tautological statement; 
but in a more pregnant sense, it indicates the locus of many 
troublesome problems; namely, those created by the inertia 
of social institutions. We are beginning to realize that 
the community at large educates its members mainly for the 
perpetuation of things as they are, and that accredited edu- 
cational agencies operate, for the most part, to strengthen 
this process. 

These truths are strikingly illustrated by the develop- 
ment of the citizen. His social environment from infancy 
to old age is overwhelmingly noncivic in character. The 
dominant, the conspicuous interests and activities of the 
community center in the family, the vocation, the play 
group, the “‘social’’ clique, set, or circle, the lodge, the club, 
the church, and, for a brief period of time, the school. The 
chief concerns of these groups, expressed in functional 
terms, are making a livelihood, spending family income, 
bringing up children, “having a good time,” saving souls, 
enforcing conventional moral standards, and preparing pro- 
spective participants for engaging in these things. 

As a rule, the civic implications of these interests are 
either not realized or else taken for granted. The young 
are gradually inducted in the activities of this category, 
acquire the attitudes (blessed word!) thus generated, and 
learn, through practice, to cope with the incidental prob- 


1 Paper read at Chicago, December 26, 1928, at a joint meeting of the National Com- 
munity Center Association and the Community ‘Section of the American Sociological Society. 
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lems. They do not thereby become interested, active, and 
intelligent in dealing with the protective tariff, the con- 
servation of natural resources, the relationships between 
capital and labor, the prevention of disease, the selection 
of public officials, and the many other matters that, 
together, define the functions of citizenship. 


The dominant activities enumerated are not balanced, in 
the American community, by activities of a truly civic char- 
acter. AA little “civics” instruction in the schools, usually 
of a harmless sort; an occasional sermon on some public 
question, in most instances intended for purposes of edifi- 
cation; the service programs of men’s and women’s clubs, 
often taken much too seriously; the activities of a few ob- 
scure social workers, generally not taken seriously enough; 
press dispatches on public affairs deemed, by exception, to 
have news value; and quite a hullaballoo at election times, 
especially those falling in leap year: of these and others like 
them the civic portion of the environment is constituted. 
Even so they touch the life of our common man occasionally, 
often not at all; and when they do it usually means no more 
than a passing interruption, a brief interlude, a feeble inter- 
vention in his home, work, play, and other noncivic activi- 
ties. 

Any amount of evidence in support of these assertions 
may be had by observing what goes on in the average 
American community and the average American life. The 
interest, the activity, the intelligence of the common man 
are shaped accordingly. To put the matter somewhat 
oddly, the common man does not now become an interested, 
active, and intelligent citizen because there is no interesting, 
active, and intelligent citizenship in which he can become 
interested, active, and intelligent. More succinctly stated, 
the existing social order automatically generates civic in- 
competency in the masses of people, and it could not, with- 
out ceasing to be what it is, do otherwise. 
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All this does not apply, without qualification, to the 
uncommon man or woman. A goodly number of people— 
though a small percentage of the total—are not altogether 
absorbed by the dominant, the conspicuous, activities of 
their environment. They realize the deficiencies of these 
activities, for themselves at least, and often for others. 
They develop a genuine interest in art, in science, and— 
some of them—in citizenship. Mention is made of these 
abnormal persons—‘“‘sports”’ one might almost term them— 
because they necessitate qualifications of any analysis ap- 
plying to citizens generally; and because if the lump which 
is the latter shall be leavened, much of the yeast—or is it 
the salt?—-must be supplied by queer people of that sort. 
But let us return to the common people, those whom God 
loves so much. 

If our premises are correct, they can never be made into 
competent citizens unless a civic environment is created, or 
a civic portion added to the noncivic environment, capable 
of doing the making. To be that, it must include a variety 
of civic activities as palpable, as interesting, as urgent, and 
even as commonplace as are home, work, play, and church 
activities. These latter will of course remain vigorous in 
any case, but they must be balanced and, as it were, lighted 
up by activities of the other sort if the environment is to 
create any approximation to competent citizenship. 

Let us work out specifications for the requisite activities 
of this category. We may then consider whether and how 
these specifications can be carried out. 

The contemplated activities will be activities of citizens, 
not of politicians, or journalists, or clergymen, or social 
workers, or school teachers. All these doubtless have their 
contributions to make; but activities of the prescribed sort 
—palpable, interesting, urgent, commonplace, conspicuous, 
dominant—must clearly be manned by citizens of the rank 
and file. Activities by members of leadership vocations 
alone, like those specified, could not meet the requirements. 
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It is more than likely, however, that the initiative and leader- 
ship in the undertaking must at first rest with the “sports” 
from these and other walks of life who sense its significance. 
And we may assume that, in the beginning if not through- 
out, such activities will appeal only to the more responsible 
and reflective members of the electorate. 


These activities, according to the specifications here of- 
fered, will be those involved in a citizenship adapted to con- 
temporary social conditions. Their aim will be the control 
of social relationships in the interest of the community at 
large. To have these characteritics they must include (1) 
a methodical study of public questions, local, regional, and 
national in scope, together with the grounding in social 
science and other intellectual disciplines on which a com- 
prehension of such questions is dependent; (2) engagement 
in “practical’”’ civic undertakings, such as formulation of 
policies on public questions, service on committees, attend- 
ance at legislative hearings, and inspection of local condi- 
tions demanding attention; (3) active participation in the 
selection of candidates for public office, in order that the 
execution of the citizen’s policies may be promoted; and 
(4) codperation in the control of social relationships out- 
side the jurisdiction of the state, particularly those involved 
in class and vocational interests. These are the activities 
connoted by competent citizenship today, and the types of 
activity that must be set going if the environment is to foster 
citizenship of this kind.” 


In view of the number, complexity, and changeability of 
public questions, and also of the powerful special interests 
affecting many of them, these activities, to accomplish their 
object, will be very exacting ones. They must be continu- 
ous, intensive, methodical, codperative in character. Only 
activities of this sort could prove a match for the activities 
of professional politicians and of aggressive special inter- 


2 Although activities of the fourth class are included in citizenship broadly conceived; 
they are ae oe in the main, apart from civic activities of the other three classes. 
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ests organized for political purposes, for the latter have 
taken on the same traits, because their participants seek a 
livelihood or a fortune by this route. 

We may elaborate somewhat on these features of the 
programmatic activities connoted by competent citizenship. 
The necessity for the codperative feature is no doubt ob- 
vious. The study of public questions included in the pro- 
gram must have this character no less than the other 
activities. Our common man will never engage in the inten- 
sive study required unless it is made sufficiently interesting 
to him. For that, group discussion will be indispensable. 
And it must utilize all known devices for stimulating inter- 
est, as they will all be needed, and doubtless more besides. 
Perhaps by this means the reading necessary to supply back- 
ground and ballast for the group discussion itself can be 
motivated. 

Continuous, codperative, methodical activities of the kind 
prescribed will entail the development of essentially new 
institutions. One phase of these is suggested by the refer- 
ence to group discussion. Obviously, face-to-face groups 
are here implied. Many other activities in the program 
will necessitate groups of the same type. The basic units 
of the requisite citizenship institutions will, in fact, be pri- 
mary groups of citizens, something we lack at the present 
time, except here and there in rudimentary or vestigial 
forms. 

As these groups multiply, their local, State, and national 
federation for the assumption of functions beyond the scope 
of isolated group effort will become feasible. Clearly, some 
sort of representative government for such federations will 
be essential, though that can be combined with exercise of 
the initiative, referendum, and recall by the membership. 

As the movement develops, an information service, suit- 
able material for study purposes, perhaps a periodical press, 
and special facilities for radio communication could be pro- 
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Obviously, specialization in activities so diversified will 
be necessary, as no citizen could participate in them all. 
This will, of course, be influenced by local and regional con- 
ditions as well as by the tastes and interests of individual 
members. However, all such specialization, if it is to ac- 
complish its object, must be grounded in social science and 
other intellectual disciplines without which comprehension 
of any vital social problem is impossible. 

Allowing for the necessary specialization, how much 
time will the continuous, intensive activities contemplated 
by our specifications require of the citizen? No answer to 
this question will satisfy everybody, and, of course, a final 
answer cannot now be given. The tentative answer offered 
presently will perhaps damn the whole scheme for social 
scientists of the “tough-minded”’ variety, and expose it to 
ruthless slaughter at their hands, without hope of quarter. 
But, accepting that risk, the opinion may be ventured that 
competent citizenship in contemporary society will probably 
demand as much as one to two hours’ effort per day, on the 
average, or six to twelve hours a week, if Sundays be ex- 
empted as a concession to the religiously or restfully in- 
clined. A substantial share of this time will be devoted 
to group study and discussion, a considerable part of it to 
reading, and the remainder to various practical activities 
such as have been specified. 

The time specifications here offered have, of course, no 
great importance in themselves, but nothing could be more 
important than the principle illustrated. For the implica- 
tion is that our common man must work at his citizenship 
as diligently and as intelligently as he works at his job if 
the social relationships upon which his welfare is dependent 
are to be controlled in his interest. 

But is such a thing humanly possible, particularly under 
the conditions that would affect the undertaking in the 
United States? The answer to this question is not known, 
as strong grounds can be adduced for answering it either in 
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the afirmative or in the negative. It can be argued that 
at least a considerable portion of citizens could be educated, 
or educate themselves, to the type of activity prescribed. 
The necessary study of public questions could perhaps be 
made sufficiently interesting to elicit the participation of the 
more reflective citizens, and eventually of many others as 
well. Group discussion under skilled leadership can be as 
interesting and even as exciting, within limits, as any other 
sort of activity. The case method, the pictorial illustration, 
the dramatic interpretation, and, in general, the translation 
of social problems into terms of the citizen’s own experi- 
ences, needs, and aspirations might prove, on a thorough 
test, quite effective as a means of motivating his study of 
those problems. 

Moreover, such study will be organically related to the 
citizen’s “practical” efforts, thereby gaining added interest 
and significance and, in turn, charging those efforts with 
meaning and value. Then, too, this civic work can be 
linked up, in practice, with purely recreational activities, 
perhaps also with serious scientific and aesthetic interests, 
that, together, would enhance the appeal of the general 
program and relieve the possible tedium of the purely civic 
efforts. 

It should be remembered that this program of activities 
will be designed, especially in the beginning, for the more 
“public-spirited’’ members of the community, those to 
whom, presumably, it will make a genuine appeal. If feasi- 
ble at all, these activities will tend to stimulate civic interests 
among the masses of people and thereby continually enlarge 
the circle of potential participants. 

These suggestions may indicate that the scheme as a 
whole has a fighting chance of success. Historic experience 
is not without indications of similar import. The Greek 
city-state, codperative Denmark, and the Communist Party 
of Russia are very significant in this connection. So also are 
various developments of community organization in the 
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United States. No less significant perhaps is the experience 
of the church, for it has won the loyalty and codperation of 
the masses by offering them benefits or ‘‘goods”’ far less tan- 
gible and direct than those to be achieved through the organ- 
ization of citizenship. 

But quite as weighty arguments on the other side can be 
built up. These need not be set forth here. The truth is, 
the question at issue cannot be settled on the basis of avail- 
able evidence. But it can be settled through appropriate 
experimental tests. 

Experiment for this purpose is hereby proposed. The 
scheme as a whole will stand or fall with its most crucial 
feature, that contemplating the organization of citizens in 
primary groups. To test this feature, development of such 
groups in a number of representative communities, and 
under experimentally controlled conditions, must be under- 
taken. In order to explore significant possibilities, some of 
the experiments should be in communities where the ground 
has been prepared by vigorous community centers and per- 
haps other developments of community organization, while 
others should be staged where the conditions are not so 
favorable. A number of years, perhaps five to ten, will be 
required for fairly decisive results. The experimental cen- 
ters and their directors must needs be chosen with the 
greatest care, in order to secure results valid from the ex- 
perimental point of view. Considerable funds will, of 
course, be required to finance decisive experiments of this 
nature. 

Unfortunately, limitations of space will not permit dis- 
cussion of numerous topics bearing on the experimental 
program here offered. Various movements in the direction 
of the contemplated citizenship régime merit consideration. 
Among them are the development of social work, the move- 
ment for adult education, and numerous experiments in 
democratic forms of community organization, the latter 
including the social-unit organization successfully demon- 
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strated in Cincinnati, various types of community councils, 
clubs, and associations, and—probably most significant of 
all—the community center. These offer invaluable contri- 
butions to the development of citizenship institutions such 
as have been proposed. Any one in touch with these move- 
ments, however, will at once recognize that the program 
here presented, whether practical or impractical, represents 
a radical departure therefrom. 

Also, did space permit, the potential contributions of the 
school, church, press, radio, political party, and other ac- 
credited institutions should be assayed. These contribu- 
tions need not be minimized, but all will concede that, by 
themselves, they can scarcely lead to the citizenship activi- 
ties and institutions without which competent citizenship is 
impossible. 

Finally, many troublesome problems will beset the devel- 
opment of the new institutions, should these be shown, by 
experiment, to be feasible. There will be perennial prob- 
lems of finance. The recruiting and training of competent 
leadership will occasion no little difficulty. The self-seeking 
politician will be a perpetual menace. But these problems, 
if we ever have to bother about them, must be solved in 
terms of their own conditions, not by way of anticipation. 
They are of distinct secondary significance compared with 
the problem whether responsible citizenship, and hence 
some approximation to self-government, is possible in the 
modern world. 


This problem can be solved, with some approach to final- 
ity, by undertaking the necessary experimental investiga- 
tions. The problem is of transcendant importance, both 
in a practical and in a scientific sense; wherefore much would 
be gained, and but little lost, except perhaps some illusions, 
by finding the answer to it.* 


! The problems discussed in this are systematically treated in a book entitled The 
New Citssenship (Crowell, 1929). — 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Epitor1aL Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research projects of interest 
to educational sociology, and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. 

Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to submit 
information regarding other projects of which they have knowledge. 
Suggestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and will be given 
publicity in this department. 

From time to time this department will also make its readers ac- 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology. Contributions 
of this type from readers will also be welcomed. 

It is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociology 
a cooperative one. To this end the names and addresses of those engaged 
upon research projects will usually be given in order that readers may 
exchange with them ideas upon related projects. 


PoLicE PROBLEMS AND MopERN EDUCATION 


This is a report of methods used in a piece of research 
in adult education made in connection with courses given 
police officers by the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin." 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the training 
needed by policemen and the means of furnishing it. The 
work policemen are expected to do was determined by: (1) 
a study of changes in our civilization affecting police work; 
(2) an analysis of the records of a police department for 
one year; and (3) a study of the curricula of police-training 
schools by the questionnaire method. The men were meas- 
ured as to their ability to observe and report on the subject 
matter of single-reel films by writing objective tests based 
on these films. The chief emphasis was on the training 
needed by the “average” policeman rather than on the 
specialties of the police technician or police administrator. 
The significance of new responsibilities put upon the execu- 


1 This etatement has been provided through the courtesy of Professor A. G. Barry, 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 
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tive branch of government by ‘“‘individualization”’ of treat- 
ment was briefly touched. 


A New Census TrRAcT Map For CINCINNATI? 


Once each decade the Federal Census Bureau collects 
at enormous expense and great labor data on the population 
of the nation. This material is immensely valuable poten- 
tially but much of its value is lost in the average city because 
the areas by which data is collected and reported are unsat- 
isfactory. Among the reasons for this are the following: 


(1) The census area is not a permanent district. It varies from 
census period to period and it is, therefore, impossible to compare the 
figures of one census with those preceding. 

(2) The area is usually much too large for practical purposes and the 
present plan makes no provision for selecting out data bearing upon 
smaller areas. 

(3) The size of the areas varies enormously so that comparisons be- 
tween them are not statistically valuable. 

(4) The boundaries of the tracts are purely arbitrary and ignore 
natural areas and communities so that the data for a homogeneous 
section cannot be secured. 


Upon the initiative of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce a committee of seven was appointed, including two 
members of the department of sociology of the University 
of Cincinnati, to construct a new map to be used as a basis 
for the 1930 census enumeration and permanently there- 
after. The committee adopted the following as criteria to 
guide them in working out the census tracts: 


(1) The tracts to be of approximately the same number of residents, 
about five thousand each. 

(2) “Natural areas” to be recognized so far as possible with topog- 
raphy, natural boundaries, and homogeneous development as outstanding 
factors. 

(3) So far as practicable already existing boundary lines to be 
respected. 

(4) All known factors affecting future development of each district 
to be taken into account. 


2 Abstract of Re for the American Sociclogica cal Society, furnished through the courtesy 
of the author, Professor Earle Edward Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 
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The completed map of 130 districts, after approval by 
the leading civic, industrial, and social organizations of the 
city, has been approved by the Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton which has agreed to collect and distribute its data here- 
after according to the tracts adopted. 

It is anticipated that these same tracts will be generally 
adopted by other fact-gathering organizations of the city 
in order that we may have a uniform basis for the collection 
and tabulation of all data. By so doing all materials col- 
lected will reinforce each other, and between districts it will 
be possible to have actual and significant comparisons. 


EXPERIMENTATION IN FACE-TO-FACE INTERACTION® 


Since October, 1928, students in a course in experimental 
sociology at Michigan have been testing the hypothesis that 
interactions in a face-to-face situation are (a) observable 
and (b) related to controllable factors. Grouped by twos, 
threes, or fours, they are given definite projects, and a record 
is kept of everything said and done in executing the projects 
under varying conditions. Using a code of some fifteen sym- 
bols, the remarks are then graphed on an interaction chart on 
which position a horizontal axis is determined by time as 
fixed by a timekeeper during the experiment, and on the 
vertical axis by the interval between the attitudes of the 
subjects at the beginning of the experiment as measured by 
Guilford’s simplification of Thurstone’s method of paired 
comparisons. The present long-hand and _ stenographic 
method of recording interactions is to be replaced with a 
combination of radio, telephone, and dictaphone. 


PAROLE PROGNoOs!Is* 


This is a preliminary report on a study of the official 
parole files for 1192 consecutive cases (542 State Prison 
3 Statement furnished through the courtesy of Professor Lowell J. Carr, University of 
4 Abstract of by Ge B. Vold, University of Minnesota, on “Factors Entering 


Annual M of the American Sociological Society at Washington, D. C 
27-30, 1929. “TE pcimeed here through courtesy of the author. 
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and 650 State Reformatory) of men placed on parole in 
Minnesota from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1927. The in- 
formation in the files was entered according to a systematic 
schedule of categories, with appropriate subclasses for each 
category. Percentage differences in the distributions of 
“nonviolators,” “minor violators,” and “major violators” 
were then calculated for each subclass of each category. 
Coefficients of contingency were also computed for this 
relationship. Cumulative indexes have then been con- 
structed from which probable violation of parole may pre- 
sumably be “predicted.”” The general results here are 
comparable to those obtained by Burgess for Illinois and 
by Glueck for Massachusetts. In an attempt to get a meas- 
ure of reliability or consistency in the use of our schedule of 
categories, two procedures have been followed: (1) our 
own recheck on 198 records; (2) a separate check on 63 
cases by another person who had had no previous contact 
with the study using our schedule of categories. Reliability 
indexes are then worked out for the following four series: 


(a) our own first entry with our own second entry; (b) our 
first entry with Investigator ‘‘X”’; (c) our second entry with 
Investigator “X’’; (d) our first entry with our own second 
entry on the same cases used by Investigator “X.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Coming of Age in Samoa, by MARGARET MEAD, with a 
tureword by Franz Boas. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company, 1928, 312 pages. 


Following the tradition of G. Stanley Hall, students of the behavior 
of youth have come to regard adolescence almost as a temporary neu- 
rosis—as a period of emotional stress and storm bound up with the 
physiological changes accompanying puberty. Much has been made of 
the relationship of adolescence to delinquency—even so sober a student 
as Healy attributing many delinquencies to the emotional instabilities of 
adolescence. 

Certainly adolescence is a period of emotional disturbance and erratic 
behavior in the lives of many children—though if the observations of 
teachers and parents are to be trusted, the majority of children pass 
puberty without exhibiting the classical symptoms of “adolescence.” 
But those who approach behavior from the cultural point of view have 
suspected that adolescence is a phenomenon of adjustment that bears 
no necessary relationship to puberty. We have learned that it is dan- 
gerous to generalize about human nature from a familiarity with one 
civilization. 

Margaret Mead set out to test this hypothesis in Samoa—in a cultural 
situation quite different from our own, in a cultural situation relatively 
homogeneous and devoid of conflicting patterns and standards of behav- 
ior. She finds that the Samoan girl passes puberty without evidencing 
special strain, mental conflict, or erratic behavior. “Adolescence,” as we 
know it, is then a cultural phenomenon. 

Miss Mead, having established this fact, goes on to an analysis of 
the differences in the cultural situation as between America and Samoa. 
This analysis is one of the most illuminating and suggestive chapters in 
the modern literature on adolescent behavior. When Miss Mead passes 
to a consideration of the implications of her findings for modern family 
life and education, however, she is less helpful. We can hardly return 
to the Samoan cultural patterns. We may work out educational agen- 
cies to tide the child over the adjustments which involve him in “adoles- 
cence.” Harvey W. ZorBaAuGH 


An Introduction to, Educational Sociology, by WALTER 
RopinsoN SMITH. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1929, 456 pages. 


This volume is an enlarged and revised edition of the author’s Intro- 
duction to Educational Sociology written in 1917. While there is con- 
siderable new material in this edition the author holds to the same con- 
ception and organization of educational sociology as of the earlier 
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volume. His conception is that educational sociology is a functional 
study of the group or societies. While sociology treats of the origin, 
structure, evolution of societies, educational sociology treats of the 
socialization of the individual by and through the varied social rela- 
tionships and membership in numerous groups and societies. This makes 
the educative process as broad as the wide range of social institutions 
and organizations. ‘To Professor Smith, educational sociology is an 
applied science. 

The book is in two parts: the first part, on the definition and mean- 
ing of educational sociology, the social groups—primary, intermediate, 
and secondary—in which their significance for the individual is traced 
with a view of discovering the social principles of education; and the 
second part, on the educational applications. Herein an attempt is 
made by the author to apply his social theory to the major phases of an 
educational program in a democratic society. A reviewer need not sub- 
scribe to this viewpoint, but on the other hand, he must admit that Pro- 
fessor Smith, as one of the pioneers in educational sociology, has set 
forth his view in very readable fashion. The Smith conception has had 
wide acceptance and the revision of the book keeps it up-to-date. 


BENJAMIN F. STALCUP 


Social Institutions, by Joyce O. HERTZLER. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1929, 234 pages. 


Culture is the human way of adapting to the environment. Culture 
is habitual and socially inherited human behavior. All culture, accord- 
ing to Hertzler, is imbedded in institutions. Doubtless most sociol- 
ogists would agree, just as they would agree that this culture which 
tends to be institutionalized arises in need. Man’s physical needs being 
generally similar, his capacity for meeting his needs varying little, and 
the materials and situations being more or less akin for all men, we are 
coming to recognize that through all cultures everywhere there tends 
to run certain elemental uniformities. This whole field of social origin, 
social evolution, social process, Hertzler examines through the insti- 
tutions which figure in the framework of culture. There are listed 
nine “pivotal institutional fields’: (1) economic and industrial; (2) 
matrimonial and domestic; (3) political; (4) religious; (5) ethical; 
(6) educational and scientific; (7) communicative; (8) aesthetic and 
expressional; (9) health and recreational. Between all these there is a 
continuous give-and-take in competition and interdependence. 

The book is a very useful work, not because it adds anything new to 
sociology, but because it focuses attention on one fundamental phase of 
the science. In this way it is possible to bring out the important agency 
of institutions as they condition social evolution and as they function in 
social control. If there is any phase of sociology that touches the prob- 
lem of education it is this matter of institutions. Hertzler is brief and 
to the point. NELs ANDERSON 
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Jewish Influence in Modern Thought, by A. A. RoBAck. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1929, 506 
pages. 

Mr. Roback writes convincingly, if in a somewhat partisan man- 
ner, of the influence of Jewish artists, scientists, and philosophers as it 
is reflected in modern thought and thinking. His thesis is interesting; 
it maintains that the personality behind the titan whose individual power 
develops new ideas is as worthy of attention (because of his importance) 
as the titan himself. And, he hastens to point out, while Jewish culture 
has by no means failed to give us great men in many of the fields of 
thought, it has exercised a more indirect, perhaps a greater influence 
in modern thought through those Jews who have promoted the contri- 
butions of outstanding Jew and non-Jew alike. He has not been able 
to resist the temptation to list many of the contemporary Jews of im- 
portance in their various fields. Among them he includes Einstein, 
Freud, Michelson, Husserl, Bergson, Durkheim, Alfred Adler, Weh- 
theimer, and Koftka; in the field of literature, more names than space 
permits repeating. As important as these individuals may be, Mr. Ro- 
back maintains that the host of Jewish editors and promoters of scien- 
tific journals are more important because of the impetus they lend to 
the thinking of others; as important as any creative artist of any origin 
may be, he insists that the guiding “genius” and interpretive ability of the 
Jewish actor and musician are fully as important. Much of Mr. 
Roback’s writing invites controversy. Much of it is convincing. All of 
it—and especially the appendix of Jewish contributions to civilization— 
is of interest to the student. IrviNG ASTRACHAN 


Crime, Degeneracy, and Immigration, by Davip A. OReE- 


BAUGH. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1929, 288 
pages. 

Is it purely coincidence that two recent books on immigration (the 
other being America, Nation or Confusion, by Edward R. Lewis) 
should have been written by two members of the Chicago Bar, both 
supporting the restriction of immigration, and both contrasting the new 
immigration most unfavorably with the old? 

With reference to the present volume, if one believes the major 
premises, one will accept the conclusions. Any one who is prepared to 
swallow the statements that “the representatives of the Alpine and 
Mediterranean races in our immigration are intellectually inferior to 
the representatives of the Nordic race,” (page 11), and “they [referring 
to the peoples of Austria, Hungary, Russia, Jugoslavia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Albania, Greece, Italy, Spain, and Portugal] have 
been for centuries, and still are, undergoing a progressive and relentless 
process of race degeneration which has unfitted them, and will always 
unfit them to be citizens of a self-governing state,” will have no diffi- 
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culty in believing that our recent immigration is largely responsible for 
the present deplorable crime conditions in the United States. 
Fortunately, the susceptibility to such rash generalizations does not pre- 
clude the recognition and support of certain sound and well-established 
doctrines. Mr. Orebaugh goes on record forcefully in support of the 
national origins quotas, and of eugenics, and makes various other sensible 
and constructive observations with reference to the reform of our 
juridical system. Henry Pratt FaircHILD 


Elements of Rural Sociology, by NEWELL L. Sims. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1928, 712 pages. 


When an Eastern senator can arise in the chambers of the Senate and 
refer to his Western colleagues as “sons of wild jackasses,” it is evident 
a cleavage has arisen within our population which deserves careful 
study and demands understanding. This cleavage is not so much one 
between East and West as between urban-industrial populations on the 
one hand and rural-agricultural populations on the other. It is a cleav- 
age as sharply marked in the State house of Illinois (with its bitter con- 
tests between Chicago and “down-state”) or in the capitol at Albany 
(where New York City lobbies against “up-state” interests) as in the 
Senate at Washington. Studies of rural life—at once intimate, con- 
crete, and comprehensive—have been few. It would be difficult to find 
in the entire literature of American life a volume packed with so much 
insight and factual material relating to the life of town and country- 
side, their interests and modes of thought, their aspirations and values. 
It is a pity Dr. Sims’s book could not be reissued under a less formidable 
title for the general reader. It is the outstanding text on rural sociology 
and the rural community. Harvey W. ZorsauGH 


The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, by W. W. 
CHARTERS and Doucias Waptes. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929, 666 pages. 


Curriculum construction in the grades (1-12) has held the center 
of the educational stage during the last few years just as supervised study, 
project method, etc., each had its own day in the sun. Throughout it 
all, while freely expressing themselves on the reconstruction of the 
elementary and secondary curricula, those of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions were, in practice at least, almost completely oblivious of the 
problem of their own curricula—the curricula of the teacher-training 
institution. 

W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples in The Commonwealth Teacher- 
Training Study, have evaluated teacher activities and have indicated the 
uses to which the data may be put in constructing new curricula for a 
teacher-training institution. The uses are summarized as follows: 

1. Constructing units of courses in special methods 

2. Constructing professionalized subject-matter courses 
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3. Constructing an entire course 

4. Constructing courses in fundamental subjects 

5. Selecting activities for courses in observation and practice teaching 

6. Selecting problems for courses in school and class management 

7. Suggesting topics for theoretical courses such as theory and princi- 

ples of education and philosophy of education 

8. Suggesting problems as content for courses in vocational guidance 

9. Defining problems as content for courses in administration and 

supervision 

10. A general use that applies to the materials of any training course. 

The job-analysis technique is the one resorted to as an approach to 
the problem of determining the list of teacher activities. The activities 
are treated in terms of frequency, importance, difficulty of teacher learn- 
ing, and desirability of learning the activity in the training school rather 
than in service. The objectives approach is recognized and an attempt 
is made to integrate it with the job-analysis technique. 

The general criticism which might ordinarily be leveled at the study 
is that in determining the teacher activities it attends to past practice 
or at the best to best present practice. The authors themselves scout the 
idea that the list might be criticized on the assumption that it “is con- 
cerned solely with what teachers are doing to the neglect of valuable 
activities that should be performed that are not performed.” They at- 
tempted to forestall this criticism by having twenty-five professors of 
education and their graduate students add activities which teachers ought 
to perform but which did not appear on the list. Many critics will 
remain unconvinced. Many more critics will specifically question the 
inferred contention that such a group is, in its very nature, capable of 
sitting as a higher authority on the “ought to do.” Possibly the person- 
nel of this super-group who contributed to the “ought-to-do” phases 
are tarred with the same feather as the original and larger group who 
contributed to the present practice phases. The educator who claims 
(is there such a one?) that the methods and activities of the teacher 
librarian should displace, in all things verbal, the methods and activities 
of regular classroom teachers, may be right even though he stands 
almost alone. Rosert K. SPEER 


Group Life and Social Problems, by ERNEST H. SHIDELER. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1929, 486 pages. 


In this volume Dr. Shideler has organized materials for a high-school 
course that is, in many respects, unique. He has drawn far less from 
the fields of government and economics than is customary in the average 
“civics” course. The material is largely drawn from recent studies in 
sociology, concretely adapted to the experiences of the high-school stu- 
dent. The book is organized around six major topics: the individual 
and society; types of society; our society—the American nation; social 
institutions and phases of American national life; selected problems in 
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national community life; and group control, human nature, and the 
making of the individual person. The reviewer knows of no better intro- 
duction to the facts of community life, social institutions, social problems, 
and human nature written on the high-school level. 

Harvey W. ZorsAuGH 


Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, by E. K. 
WICKMAN. New York: Commonwealth Fund, Di- 
vision of Publications, 1928, 248 pages. 


The first part of this interesting monograph is the report of a study 
of teachers’ reactions to problems of behavior encountered in the class- 
room. A list of problems frequently encountered—drawn from the 
problems teachers themselves reported—was presented to some 500 
teachers who were asked to rate them as to their seriousness (it was ex- 
plicitly stated that the criterion of seriousness should be, not the admin- 
istrative difficulties that resulted, but the probable effect on the child’s 
personality and ultimate adjustment). ‘Thirty experienced clinicians 
were asked to rate the same list. The teachers as a group rated as most 
serious attacking, resistant, antisocial forms of behavior (hetero-sexual 
activity, stealing, truancy, destroying school materials) which violated the 
teachers’ moral sense and the rules of the school, or which disturbed 
the classroom and interfered with teaching. The clinicians rated as most 
serious withdrawing forms of behaviors (unsocialness, suspiciousness, 
fearfulness, sensitiveness) which indicate the inability to adapt to other 
persons and to reality. The majority of the problems that stand high in 
the clinicians’ ratings fall low in the teachers’ ratings, and vice versa. 
It is clear from the study that the mental-hygiene movement has as yet 
influenced but little the classroom attitudes of the average teacher. Dr. 
Wickman goes on to discuss the psychological mechanisms involved in 
attacking and withdrawing behavior, the psychology of teachers’ atti- 
tudes towards these forms of behavior, and a program for reéducating 
teachers’ attitudes. The principal or supervisor who holds the modern 
view that the child is a personality as well as an intelligence, that the 
school should be as much concerned with the fashioning of attitudes as 
the sharpening of skills, will find Dr. Wickman’s book an excellent basis 
for discussing with the classroom teacher the problem of mental hygiene. 

Harvey W. ZorBaAuGH 


Chicago, the History of Its Reputation, by HENRY JUSTIN 
SMITH and Lioyp Lewis. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1929, 508 pages. 

Messrs. Smith and Lewis have written a gusty book that takes its 
place with the growing number of volumes upon the metropolis of the 


Middle West which enjoys the greatest news value of any city in the 
world. Their volume is a record of men and events instrumental in 
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making Chicago what it is; theirs is a volume which was rather badly 
needed to explain the city whose various slices of life have been served 
to the student of sociology by Thrasher, Zorbaugh, Cavan, Merriam, 
et al, during the last few years. It is recommended to readers of THE 
JOURNAL OF EpuCcATIONAL SocioLocy as a colorful account of the rdéles 
played by outstanding personalities and significant occurrences in the de- 
velopment of a community. IrnviNG ASTRACHAN 


Unemployment Insurance in Germany, by MOLLIE Ray 
CARROLL. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1929, 137 pages. 


A philosophy of state which recognizes the people as natural resources 
comes logically in the administration of its affairs to a program of human 
conservation. In the United States we look upon the material wealth 
of the sea, the mines, the soil, and the forest as natural resources. Only 
casually do we include the people. Our allegiance to individualism does 
not permit us to go as far as Germany in protecting workers against 
accident, old age, sickness, and unemployment. ‘There were as many 
as 60 per cent of the German people included in one or more of the 
above insurance plans in 1928. Aside from insurance as such the author 
calls attention to at least three related problems of unemployment in- 
surance, and they must be part of any state conservation program for 
human resources. Germany has had to include vocational education, 
vocational reéducation, and vocational guidance. For any one interested 
in such relations between the school and the life of modern industrial 
society this book ought to be highly valuable. In addition it is a 
thorough and compact discussion of the title subject. 

NELS ANDERSON 


Fundamentals of Objective Psychology, by JOHN FRED- 
ERICK DASHIELL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928, 
596 pages. 


The reviewer may not be altogether unprejudiced in view of the fact 
that Dr. Dashiell was his first instructor in psychology; but Fundamentals 
of Objective Psychology appeals to him as the best introduction yet 
written to the modern experimental psychology which looks upon be- 
havior as the adjustment of the physiological organism to its environ- 
ment. The book is as concrete, as filled with experimental data, as a test 
in physics. It cannot but instill in the student a vigorously objective 
attitude towards the phenomena of human behavior. One turns with 
expectation to the chapter on social behavior. The expectation is not 
realized, however. The individual the laboratory psychologist is so 
painstakingly constructing (and albeit so successfully) is still difficult 
to translate into the personality who functions in various group relation- 
ships—as the father of a family, the senior member of a legal firm, and 
a minority leader in the Senate. Harvey W. ZorBAuGcH 
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The Useful Art of Economics, by GEORGE SOULE. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 250 pages. 


“The main necessity . . . is to get away from the state of mind which 
regards economic theory as a bar to economic progress, and into a state 
of mind which is ready to believe that man can do something to improve 
the economic structure. Economics, if it cannot be a science, dismal or 
otherwise, may be an interesting and salutary art.” Application of the 
principles basic to the technique of such an art, Mr. Soule claims, will 
bring about the regulation of the industrial plants in this country, so 
that they will manufacture products really wanted by the consumer. 
These plants will operate in conformity to a genuine demand, rather 
than to an artificial clamor for goods which is the outgrowth of adver- 
tising consciousness and high-pressure salesmanship. Naturally, an ele- 
ment of control will be necessary. The tools for setting up and main- 
taining such control are governmental development of standards in all 
industries, supervision and regulation of crucial industries, and the 
encouragement, again by the Government, of the absorption by large 
industrial organizations of the smaller, less efficient enterprises. Mr. 
Soule recommends without making definite mention of it, a type of 
Rationalisierung of industry which is gaining supporters abroad. His 
book, aimed at the general reader, should hit its mark. 

IrviNG ASTRACHAN 


Oriental and Occidental Culture: An Interpretation, by 
Maurice PARMELEE. New York: The Century 
Company, 1929, 379 pages. 


Culture, as defined by the author of this book, is concept forming and 
concept using, both as applied to the social and to the material progress 
of mankind. With this as a point of departure the cultural life of the 
leading Oriental countries is compared and contrasted with that of 
Occidental countries. This was a large assignment for any one to under- 
take, but for a careful student of the social sciences and an investigator 
who spent months of travel in the Orient under the friendly guidance 
of leading scholars of the East, the enterprise was simplified. In twenty- 
two chapters of easy and interesting material, the reader is introduced 
to the fundamentals of the two differing cultural backgrounds. The 
individualism and democracy of the West are contrasted with the seclu- 
sion of women and the obsession of authority in the East. The attitudes 
towards various forms of art, beliefs, science, nature, diet, sex, work, 
leisure, and courtesy are contrasted. The author questions the cultural 
benefits resulting from the attempts of the imperialistic Christian 
nations of the West to dominate and Christianize the East. 

The reviewer, having spent two years_in the Orient, believes that the 
volume contains a sanely judicious interpretative treatment. 

BENJAMIN FLoyp STALCUP 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 


Friends and members of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
who have witnessed its continuous progress will note with keen satisfac- 
tion and interest the further developments for 1930. There are now 
twenty-nine branch organizations, and the total membership has increased 
from 914 in 1926 to 2,039 in 1928, having more than doubled during the 
past two years. It is the aim of Dr. Richard D. Allen, president of the 
National Organization, and of Mr. Robert H. Hoppock, publicity chair- 
man, to double the membership in each branch before February, and con- 
sidering the splendid work done in the past, this aim should be realized. A 
most important innovation in the work of the National Association is the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Hoppock as full-time executive secretary of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, through a subsidy from 
the J. C. Penney Foundation. After January 1, Mr. Hoppock will be 
at the service of the local branches, to advise, assist, and help promote 
a higher type of organization. Another feature in the work for next 
year is the expansion of the Vocational Guidance Magazine. Half of 
the expense of publication is borne by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, and there will be eight issues of the magazine during the 
coming year. The editorial staff has been enlarged to include seven as- 
sociate editors and an advisory board of twenty-eight leaders in the 
guidance movement throughout the country. The magazine offers 
practical aid as well as inspiration to its readers. Articles, reviews, com- 
mitte reports, and bibliographies will be presented. There will be a 
special series of committee reports defining the guidance functions of 
various school units. Through the suggestions offered by the magazine 
as to organization and personnel necessary for guidance work, as well 
as through the services of the executive secretary, an even higher type 
of work among the branch organizations than was possible in the past 
is now assured for the new year. 


Professor David Snedden and Dr. Albert Shiels, of Teachers College, 
spoke before the recent session of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held under the auspices of Teachers College. Dr. Snedden’s 
address was upon vocational effectiveness and that of Dr. Shiels, the pa- 
rents’ place in the new civic education. 

Dean John W. Withers, Professor John O. Creager, and Professor 
Philip W. L. Cox, of New York University, delivered adddresses before 
the Arizona State Teachers Association at Phoenix during the Christmas 
holiday. 

David Eugene Smith, professor emeritus of Columbia University, 
recently addressed the New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education on “The Revolution in Mathematics.” 
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John Franklin Ebersole, formerly connected with the University of 
Minnesota and now engaged in economic research in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., has been elected to the position of 
professor of finance in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


Dr. Howard R. Driggs, of New York University, recently delivered 
a series of addresses on “Vitalized English Teaching and Modern His- 
tory” before the Texas State Teachers Association at Dallas. 


Professor E. G. Payne, of New York University, delivered addresses 
before the teachers associations at Binghamton, Syracuse, and Albany, 
New York, during December. 


First International Congress on Mental Hygiene 


Schools, education, and the relation between teacher and child hold 
prominent places on the program of the First International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene, just announced from administrative headquarters, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. This Congress is to be held at 
Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 1930. It is expected that educators, 
psychiatrists, general medical practitioners, psychologists, social workers, 
and others will be present from many countries. Mr. Hoover has ac- 
cepted the honorary presidency of the Congress, and twenty-eight 
countries are already represented on the Committee on Organization. 


Among subjects bearing on education listed on the program are the 
following: 

(a) Problems presented by children of special type: (1) the child 
with superior intelligence; (2) the neurotic child; (3) the child with 
sensory and motor defects. 

(b) Organization of special types of clinical service, as grade and 
high-school clinics, college clinics, clinics in social-welfare agencies, in 
courts, and elsewhere. 

(c) Special problems of adolescence. 

(d) Significance of teacher-child and parent-child relationships in 
character and personality development. 

(e) Value of mental hygiene in the school and classroom: grade 
school, high school, college. 

(f) The training of parents and teachers to a more thorough under- 
standing of the child. 

(g) Mental hygiene in personnel work and vocational guidance. 


(h) The preschool child. 


In addition, personal problems of adjustment will be discussed—and 
a very wide range of topics relating to mental hygiene. The importance 
of mental hygiene as a health problem will be canvased, and the part 
which mental hygiene plays in bringing happier and more efficient rela- 
tionships into the lives of everybody. Research in the mental-hygiene 
field, psychiatric social service. treatment of patients in hospitals, mental 
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hygiene aspects of delinquency—and many other subjects will be con- 
sidered. 

It is the purpose of the Congress to survey mental-hygiene advance 
throughout the world, and to draft a list of objectives to be sought for 
in the mental-hygiene field in all countries. 

Among agencies participating in the organization of the Congress are 
the National Education Association, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the American Child Health Association, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and many other health and educational bodies. 

Dr. William A. White, psychiatrist, of Washington, D. C., is presi- 
dent of the Congress, and Clifford W. Beers is secretary-general. The 
administrative secretary is John R. Shillady, of 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


Research Committee on Social Trends 


President Herbert Hoover has again shown his interest in the value 
of facts for the solution of problems of general welfare in the appoint- 
ment of this new commission. It is made up of five of the leaders in 
social science in the United States. 

The members of the committee are the following: 

Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman, chairman board of directors, Social 
Science Research Council, professor of economics, Columbia University; 
director, National Bureau of Economic Research; past president of the 
American Economic Association and of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 

Charles E. Merriam, chairman of the department and professor of 
political science, University of Chicago; former president, Social Science 
Research Council; director, National Institute of Public Administration. 

William F. Ogburn, president, American Sociological Society; pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Chicago; former editor Journal of the 
American Statistical Association. 

Howard W. Odum, Kenan professor of sociology, director of Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina; edi- 
tor Social Forces, a journal of social study and interpretation, and one 
of the leading sociologists of the South. 

Shelby M. Harrison, director, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
and vice general director, Russell Sage Foundation; director of social 
division, Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Professor Seba Eldridge received the B.E. degree from North Caro- 
lina State College, 1907; A.B. from Columbia University, 1911; Ph.D. 
from Columbia, 1925. Teaching positions held at Smith College, Rock- 
ford College, and the University of Kansas (professor of sociology at 
the latter institution at present). Author of Political Action, The Or- 
ganization of Life, The New Citizenship, The Major Problems of 
Democracy (with Carroll D. Clark), An Introduction to Sociology 
(with Davis, Barnes, and others). Consulting editor to Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, and editor of Crowell’s Social Science Series. 


Mr. Elmer Scott Holbeck is principal of the Woodrow Wilson School, 
a platoon “work-study-play” elementary school of Passaic, New Jersey. 
Mr. Holbeck is a native of Connecticut. He received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees at Teachers College, Columbia University. He has written on 
the subjects of school health and character education. 


Dr. John J. W. Neuner of the staff of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School of New York City received his Sc.B., M.B.A., and Ph.D. degrees 
from New York University. Dr. Neuner has had wide experience in 
commercial education. 


Mr. Irving V. Sollins is a native of Maryland. He is a graduate of 
Maryland State Teachers College. He is now pursuing his undergradu- 
ate studies in the School of Education of New York University. 


Mr. R. L. Whitley received his A.B. degree from the East Texas 
State Teachers’ College in 1925, and his A.M. degree from the University 


of Texas in 1928. He is at present a research fellow. in the Boys’ Club 
Study, School of Education, New York University. He is working for 
a Ph.D. degree in the School of Education. 
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TO MEET THE NEW THOUGHT IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


We and Our Health 


Books I, II, III and IV 
By E. Georce Payne, Ph.D. 


A New Four-Book Series That Carries Out the Recommendations of the 
Joint Report of The National Education Association and 
The American Medical Association 


Book I—A simple, direct presentation of health and safety habits most essential 
to children in grades 3-4. Profuse human illustrations on every page 
take the place of fairy stories or symbolization. Price Net........ $.60 

Book II—Goes into personal health more fully and emphasizes health habits from 
other angles than Book I. More emphasis is placed on diet, accident 
prevention and athletics. Basal Text for Grades 5-6. Price Net....$.75 

Book III—The main emphasis is here placed upon community health and safety with 
the aim of making boys and girls conscious of their social and civic 
relations. Basal Text for Grades 7-8. Price Net...............e00% $.85 
Book IV—Presents a scientific study of the principles and practices of individual 
and community health and accident prevention for high school students. 


Text Material Copiously Illustrated. Write for Circulars. 


American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 
13 Astor Place, New York City 


PRIVATE EDITIONS 
OF MANUSCRIPTS 


@ You may have a manuscript that is worthy of 
publishing in book form. 


@ Our facilities will produce the complete book 
for you, composition, printing and binding. We 
will gladly advise on appropriate size, style and 
manner of binding. 


@ Your inquiries are solicited. 


Fort Orange Press 


THE BRANDOW PRINTING COMPANY 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Do You Need Help in 
Your Health Program? 


The WE AND OUR HEALTH series by E. George Payne, 
Ph.D., was designed to meet the new objective in Health Edu- 
cation. It consists of four books beginning with the third grade 
through to the Junior High School. This is the only series 
that carries out the “ Recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association.” 


“Dr Herbert R. Stolz, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, and I have gone over the health books very 
carefully. Since the rationale underlying these books is 
practically identical with that which Dr. Stolz used in 
writing the health manual for the schools of California, 
it is only natural that we are enthusiastic about them. 
From our point of view, they are the best books on health 
that have been prepared to be put into the hands of school 
pupils.” 

Wut C. Woop 
Superintendnt of Public Instruction, Cal. 


Text material fully illustrated and captioned 
Price net $.60 to $.95 


Full information will be mailed upon request 


American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 
13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
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The Story of Aviation 


By E. Georce Payne, Ph.D., and H. R. Barrows, Ph.D. 
A Reader for the Sixth Grade and Junior High School 


The subject of aviation is new and absorbing. Moreover it is 
instructive. 

The Authors of this book, which really is a history of aviation, have 
written a story that is delightful to read. The first chapter, “ Before 
Man Learned to Fly,” is followed with interesting accounts of the suc- 
cesses and disappointments in aviation. Vivid descriptions of the triumphs 
of the air, the “Good-will Flights,” “ Tragedies of the Air,” and the prob- 
lems and hardships encountered are given in interesting style. What 
the future may have in store for aviation is described in the final chapter, 
“ Shall We Fly the Atlantic?” 

Definitions of Aeronautical terms are given at the end of the book. 
Appropriate poems are also included, and appear at the end of each 
chapter. 

232 pages with numerous illustrations. List $1.28 


The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 
13 Astor Place, New York, U.S.A. 


Health and Safety in the New Curriculum 


By E. GEORGE PAYNE and LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 


Using the Health and Safety Objective as illustrative, the authors have outlined a 
plan for the practical reconstruction of the curriculum, so that “ Health and Safety 
in the New Curriculum” is not only a valuable handbook of material which when 
followed will realize the essential health practices, but is in addition a comprehensive 
discussion of the application of improved method and modern school organization 
and manage ment toward the realization of the objectives of the new curriculum. 


From Introduction by John W. Withers 
“Among the numerous contributions . . . that have appeared within the last ten 
years none, in my judgment, will prove to be of greater practical value and interest 


to teachers, supervisors, and superintendents than this new book of Drs. Payne and 
Schroeder. . . . The book is exceedingly rich in materials and methods. . . .” $2.00 


The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 


13 Astor Place, New York 
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